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EFFECTS OF THE INCREASE OF GOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.* 


The accumulated amount of gold and silver throughout the 
whole world at the beginning of the nineteenth century has 
been estimated at two thousand five hundred millions of dollars, 
($2,500,000,000.) The annual importation into Europe, whither 
the main stream of the precious metals flowed, was at the same 
period about forty millions of dollars, ($40 ,000 ,000,) according 


to Humboldt; between 1800 and 1847, the gross addition te 
the store of Europe had amounted to nearly fifteen hundred 
millions of dollars ($1,500,000,000,) but the effective addition, 
after making the due allowance for the wear and tear of the 
whole mass, ‘for marine and other losses, for jewelry, and the 
multifarious purposes of luxury, is supposed not to have ex- 
ceeded seven hundred millions, ($700,000,000.)+ The total 
annual productions of the precious metals in the year preceeding 
the discovery of the mines of California has been rated at sixty- 
five millions, (865 ,000,000,) an amount which was surpassed by 
thesecond year’s production of goldin Californiaalone. Theesti- 
mated returns from California and Australia, since the opening 
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of their exuberant mines, have varied comarren as might 
have been expected from the absence of anything like complete 
ascertained data; but it isno unreasonable compromise between 
divergent calculations to suppose that the entire aggregate 
production of 1852 in gold | silver did not sink below * 
Snolioal millions of dollars;* and that the average prospective 
supply will attain to the same sum in future years and may 
possibly reach as high as six hundred millions of dollars, which 
would render the annual production more than double the 
whole amount of gold and silver in the world at the time when 
America was discovered.t+ 
We do not pretend to endorse the accuracy of these estimates. 
“ Nothing is more difficult in matters relating to money than 
to present statistics which may be considered as an approxi- 
mation to truth.”t During the years which have elapsed since 
the first announcement of the discovery of gold in California, 
we have assiduously collected and carefully collated all the in- 
formation to be obtained from sources apparently reliable; and 
our own estimates form in most respects a medium between 
the sanguine anticipations of M. Tégoborski and the very re- 
duced calculations of M. Faucher. Accuracy in questions of 
this sort, however desirable it may be, is not to be obtained. 
The circulation of the precious metals is as a in 
its whole volume as its movement is continuous. We may 
count the regular pulsations, but we cannot determine the 
absolute quantity of the circulating medium which passes at 
each beat, or which is thrown into the system without any 
sensible manifestation. For our present purposes accuracy of 
statistics is by no means essential. We do not propose to de- 
termine, like M. Tégoborski, what will be the exact rate of du- 
plication of the precious metals, or how many years will be 
required for each successive multiplication of their mass; nor 
like M. Chevalier, to detect the scale of depreciation through 
which gold has been sinking, not merely with regard to silver, 
but also with respect to other commodities; nor with M. Fau- 
her, to discuss the wisdom of the policy adopted by some of 
the States of Europe in 1850-1 to divest gold of its monetary 
character. Each of these inquiries requires an unattainable 
degree ef accuracy before any reliable conclusion can be drawn. 
But we design only to investigate the general effects to be anti- 
cipated from the present and prospective increase of the precious 


* Tégoborski, p. 87, 72. Wyld, Notes on the Distribution of Gold, p. 22. 
Faucher, p. 85. 

+ $580,000,000 is the estimate of M. Tégoborski, p. 95, and he assigns only 
30,000,000 franes to the joint prospective produetion of Africa, Borneo, Java, 
Malacca, Sumatra, and other countries, 

¢ Faucher § ii, p. 22. 
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metals, which has hitherto been due almost entirely to the 
augmentation of gold through the out-pouring of the treasures 
of California and Australia. It is a sufficient basis for our in- 
quiries to know that “gold has never previously flowed from 
such numerous channels, and from such abundant sources,”* as 
it has done duringthe last eight years. This admission will be 
readily and universally made, and being conceded, it is only a 
question of a few years more or less which can modify the 
consequences likely to result from the rapid angmentation of the 
precious metals. If M. Tégoborski’s estimates are correct, and 
we are disposed to re rd them as approximatively so, the 
aggregate of gold and silver would be doubled in Europe in the 
course of thirteen years, and throughout the world in twenty- 
four years, after having deducted the requisite proportion for 
losses, waste, and consumption in the arts of luxury.t If those 
estimates are incorrect the periods may be contracted to ten and 
twenty years respectively, or extended to twenty and forty, or 
they may assume any inferior, superior, or intermediate ratio, but 
the ultimate results of the duplication will only be slightly 
modified by the greater brevity or the greater duration of 
the term of duplication. It is indeed true that the political, 
social, and moral effects of the increase of the precious 
metals would take place in a more hazardous idl aggra- 
vated form if they were compressed into the third portion 
of asingle generation, than if they were evenly distributed over 
a whole life-time, or between two successive generations. The 
increase or diminution of the populations of civilized countries 
would also materially affect the development of the phenomena, 
but the expansion or contraction of the census of a nation is 
more forcibly influenced by other circumstances than time. It 
may be necessary in discussing a subject as complex as the 
present to a these and many other similar points steadily 
in view; but they can only modify and can scarcely prevent 
the natural evolution of the consequences to be anticipated from 
the sudden influx of such copious torrents of wealth into the 
arteries and veins and circulating system of the world, They 
may expedite or retard, they may alleviate or inflame the topi- 
cal symptoms of the gold fever; but sooner or later the financial, 
commercial, and social tendencies inspired by the accretions 
principally due to California and Australia, will produce their 
natural fruits; and the i. or alternated estimates of 
different authors can scarcely produce any serious confusion 
in investigations of this character, because the events appre- 
hended will only anticipate or postpone the period for the re- 
alization of our expectations, according as the larger or the 
smaller calculations prove the more just. 


* Faucher § v, p. 81. + Tégoborski, pp. 87-88. 
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We are very willing to accept any adequate excuse for es- 
caping from the intricate and perplexed labyrinths of financial 
calculations and monetary statistics. No patience, no inge- 
nuity, no compromises, and no net work of compensations can 
introduce harmony into the midst of the everlasting discords 
which hover over all such questions, or extricate any thing 
like fixed and consistent data from the chaos of conflicting 
opinions. Every step must be taken through the deep waters 
and noisy waves of polemics, and the conclusions ultimately 
deduced are steeped in the spray and corroded by the brine 
through whieh we have been compelled to pass before arriving 
at even the semblance of solid ground. We gladly leave this 
turmoil behind us, and seek a serener air above the clouds and 
storms of statistical disquisitions. We consign cheerfully to 
the paternal solicitude of Messrs. Faucher, Chevalier, Tégo- 
borski, their eompeers and their successors, the hopeless task 
of filling the leaky tub of the Danaides, and of erecting huge 
edifices on shifting quicksands. We are content to adhere 
principally to M. Tégoborski, the latest, the most diligent, and 
apparently the best informed of the authors specifically cited, 
for our information, and to take our departure from those pro- 
visional data recorded in the opening paragraph of these re- 
marks. 

In 1847 the sum total of the precious metals dispersed 
amongst the various populations of the world has veen repre- 
sented to have amounted to six thousand millions of dollars.” 
{n 1852 the annual supply had reached at least three hundred 
millions,+ or one-twentieth of the entire aggregate accumula- 
tion of centuries only five years previous. If there were 
neither losses nor abrasion to be compensated, twenty years 
at this rate of production would suffice to double the metallic 
treasures of the world; and, twenty-four are sufficient on M- 
Tégoborski’s estimate to achieve this result after repairing the 
incessant subtractions. Assuming that the future annual pro- 
duce has been, and will continue to be equivalent to the re- 
ceipts of the year 1852—an hypothesis more likely to fail from 
detect than excess—we have the main data required to enable 
us to appreciate the conditions and the magnitude of the pro- 
blem presented for the intelligent or instructive solution of the 
passing age. 

Such vast numbers as those now necessary to note the char- 
acteristies of the money question are well calculated to startle 
and bewilder the mind of every inquirer, for they are not the 
loose counters of fictitious multiplications, but the representa- 





* Tégoborski. pp. 71-2. 


+ M. Tégoborski’s own estimate reaches $342,000,000. p. 26. 
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tives of actual realities, the exponents of a movement taking 
place annually and from year to year, and in which every day 
in each year, and every man in each community, participates 
in due order and degree. Every separate unit in these enor- 
mous numerations has been handled, and washed, and worked, 
and refined, and assayed ; it has been fingered, noted, and ex- 
changed; it has passed through numerous manipulations and 
will pass through many more, leaving at every turn its own 
sorrows, enjoyments, penalties, or profits behind it. Impre- 
hensible, (if we may coin a word,) as the aggregate numbers 
may prove to the mind that would apprehend their significance, 
the separate elements are not merely tangible and substantial, 
but they have been many times touched and weighed already. 

With such immense accessions of wealth flowing into the 
grand treasury of humanity, serious convulsions, important 
changes, and considerable oscillations of value might be reason- 
ably apprehended. The duty obviously presented itself to 
statesmen, legislators, financiers, and publicists, to take pre- 
cautions against such convulsions, to regulate such changes, 
and to appreciate in advance such oscillations. It was conse- 
quently a natural impulse which led several European States 
in 1850 to adopt measures calculated in their estimation to 
avert or alleviate the immediate dangers apprehended from 
the sudden multiplication of gold; and it was equally natural 
that the influence of those measures should extend over the 
whole commercial world; and that their propriety should be 
critically examined by the financial writers of the times. 

In July, 1850, Holland gave the first symptom of the gen- 
eral panic by demonetizing, or excluding from circulation, the 
gold ten-florin piece and the Guillaume. Portugal refused a 
current value to any gold coins other than English sovereigns. 
Belgium, which had previously endeavored to attract gold 
from abroad, demonetized gold coins, both domestic and for- 
eign. Russia, by a ukase of 29th December, 1850, prohibited 
the export of silver. In the same month the French Govern- 
ment issued a commission to examine into the questions con- 
nected with a double circulation of gold and of silver. Eng- 
land alone escaped the Aurophobia, as M. Faucher terms it. 

Coincident with these public ordinances, and in great mea- 
sure due to them, a marked change took place in Europe in 
the relative value of gold and silver. English sovereigns fell 
2 per cent. at Paris. On the Amsterdam Exchange the fall 
of gold amounted to 4 per cent., silver rose at nearly the same 
rate in London; and in Holland, Belgium, and Hamburg the 
relative value of pure gold bullion to fine silver fell from the 
proportion of 15% and 154 to 1—to 154 to 1. A much greater 
depression was apprehended, but the panic soon passed over, 
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and the precious metals resumed their normal relations, partly 

verhaps in consequence of the fearless and steady conduct of 
England, partly perhaps in consequence of the report of the 
French Commission adverse to any change.* 

The great oscillations of the currency, and the sudden action 
of the commercial nations, directed inquiry to the difficult 
questions connected with the precious metals and the currency ; 
and several able writers, including those cited as our text, dis- 
cussed the subject with more or less fullness, but confined them- 
selves principally to the determination of the future relations 
of wold and silver. This, however, is the least important fea- 
ture of the consequences to be anticipated from the increase 
of gold—-because, under any circumstances it would occasion 
only a temporary disturbance; and the social changes to be 
effected by the multiplication of the precious metals were likely 
to be both more serious and more durable. 

The intervention of the immense expenditures and losses of 
the Turco-Russian war—the demand for specie which it crea- 
ted—the vast expansion of many special industries which it 
caused, without arresting the penteel movement of production 
in western Europe—must prevent us from considering the 
question of the oscillations of gold and silver as by any means 
settled, since the same interruption of the ordinary routine of 
commerce denies to us the steady data which would have been 
atforded by the continuance of peace. But we may safely 
concur in the general conclusion of the more sober writers on 
this intricate topic, that the increase of silver will probably be 
at least proportionate to the increase of gold, if it does not 
augment at a still more rapid rate under the influence of reno- 
vated peace. The number and wealth of the silver mines are 
indefinite ; and if not exhaustless, are amply sufficient to meet 
any steady demand that may be made upon them for many 
centuries to come. Eliminating, therefore, the inquiry into 
the prospective relations of gold and silver to each other, and 
regarding the augmentation of gold as simply equivalent to 
the augmentation of the precious metals, we proceed to inquire 
briefly into some of the more important effects to be anticipa- 
ted by society from the past and prospective multiplication of 
the precious metals. 

We deem it needless to imitate M. Tégoborski by entering 
into minute investigations to determine the increase of cur- 
rency or bullion in particular countries or in the whole world, 
estimated per capita, in the compound ratio of the augmenta- 
tion of the precious metals and the increase of the population. 
We have no faith in such general averages. They are service- 





a — 


* Faucher, § i, pp. 2-5. 
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able within certain very narrow limits, but if pressed one inch 
beyond that restricted circle they are certain to mislead and 
betray. It may or may not be an approximation to the truth 
that, at the estimated rate of the production of the precious 
metals, and the estimate rate of the increase of the population 
in Europe, the addition of gold and silver in thirteen years would 
reduplicate the whole mass, and be equivalent to an average 
accession to each individual of twenty-one dollars and a half.* 
There is no such very long division in the distribution of wealth 
or even of money; nor would it add very materially to the 
comforts and independence of the masses, to the abundance of 
the rich, or to the productive energy of the community, if every 
man, woman, ~ child throughout Europe, were to accumu- 
late in thirteen years an equal sum of four or five pounds. All 
that could be obtained from any such calculation would be a 
more apprehensible indication of the actual progress of the in- 
erease of the precious metals. 

We leave such minute inquiries, our concern is with more 
general views and larger consequences. 

The first and most obvious result of the recent accessions to 
the metallic treasures of the world has been the rapid increase 
in the value of property, especially property of a reproductive 
and durable kind. The price of lind, and of most things 
raised from land, ascended during the first five years, at a rate 
estimated by M. Chevalier for France as equal to 3 or 4 per 
cent. per annum. Of course this rate was not uniform in dif- 
ferent countries—local circumstances and concomitant peculi- 
arities necessarily producing very great diversities. During 
the last three years the failure of the grain crops in Europe, 
the emigration to Australia, the Russian war, the excessive 
drought, and the excessive rains in America, severe winters, 
the extension of railroads, and other influential events, have 
variously disturbed and modified the increase in the value of 
property. But it is indubitable that there has been a general 
advance in prices in the most commercial regions of the globe, 
and that this advance is at least in part due to the depreciation 
of the precious metals. 

The wages of labor have advanced, and are advancing with 
a varying increment, which is affected by all the dissimilar 
influences of places and circumstances. In England this rise 
of wages is attributed, and is in part attributable, to the 
exodus of the Irish people to the United States, to the immense 
emigration to Australia, and to the great destruction of human 
life in the Russian war; but it is also due in part to a general 
rise of prices occasioned by the depreciation of money. In 





* Tégoborski, p. 87. 
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America the immigration would naturally have tended to 
lower wages or to maintain them at their former rate, unless 
more powerful influences had more than counterbalanced them. 
Among these influences may be enumerated the high price of 
grain and other provisions, consequent, but not entirely, on 
the transatlantic demand, the immense development of all 
branches of industry, but also the large augmentation of the 
precious metals. 

Manufactured goods alone, though experiencing considera- 
ble oscillations of value, have never risen in price in a degree 
proportionate to the rise in the prices of other commodities 
around them. This admits of a very simple explanation, 
though it is one rarely taken into consideration. They are in 
great measure the products of perishable and circulating capi- 
tal; and the relative value of such capital, as well as the rate 
of its profits, sinks with its enlarged accumulation. This is, 
indeed, only the first symptom of the ultimate tendency. The 
extraordinary augmentation of the precious metals will operate 
in many more modes than one to check and depress that ascen- 
daney of wealth which has been the characteristic of the late 
centuries, and has tended to nurture so much social mischief 
and corruption, as well as to produce such brilliant material 
results. ‘The very abundance of the precious metals, notwith- 
standing present appearances to the contrary, will ultimately 
render their accumulation, or the concentration of their pro- 
ducts, in a few hands, impracticable ; but it is the monopoly of 
wealth, or the monopoly of its productive applications, which 
gives to it its immense, though often untraceable power. For 
at least three centuries, since the reign of Henry VII. in Eng- 
land perhaps, the legislation of the more civilized and prospe- 
rous countries of the world has been steadily directed, under 
the dictation of capital, to the enlargement of the powers, the 
capabilities, and the influence of commercial and manufactu- 
ring wealth. All other considerations—the development of 
the moral worth of communities, and of the other elements of 
national greatness—virtue, intelligence, genius, heroism—have 
been at times disregarded altogether, at times treated as merely 
subordinate aims. Human nature rebelled against this ten- 
dency: the physical constitution of the nations has declined 
under it. The physical necessities of the masses, combined 
with the moral and intellectual aspirations of the few to attract 
attention to the social consequences of industrial supremacy. 
Hunger, and want, and misery inspired vain devices, accepting 
the wild guidance of reckless enthusiasts in a blind effort to 
break the galling chains which bound them, thus imagining 
the erratic and pernicious schemes of communism, socialism, 
Owenism, Fourierism, Icarianism, Poudhounism, agrarian- 
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ism, and anti-rentism. A new organization was sought, with a 
nobler and morestable basis than capital and the profits of eapi- 
tal, to minister to the requirements and relieve the needs of 
men. it was not merely the chimerical reformers who pro- 
claimed the necessity of such a social regeneration; however 
tardy they may have been in making the acknowledgment, 
the wisest statesmen, the most profound publicists, the most 
sober and diligent students of the actual phenomena of society 
have in late years fully recognised the imperative urgency of 
such a reform, and have avowed that the industrial system of 
recent centuries has eventuated in wide spread misery, and 
menaces hopeless ruin, notwithstanding the delusive brilliancy 
of its apparent promises. 

Profetessa menzognera, 

Che il erepuscolo di sera 

Dice albor di nuova eta, 

Una turba, che non vede, 

Nel passato immota il piede, 

Spera undi che non verra.* 

Such delusions as the communists and theirimitators proposed 
for the alleviation of social distempers were of course imprac- 
ticable in themselves, and could be productive of no effectual 
amelioration. Heaven alone unties these hopeless social knots, 
which ages of human ingenuity contrive. It is not merely a 
moral precept, but a social and political axiom also, which is 
given to us by inspiration: “ Labor not to be rich; cease from 
thine own wisdom.”+ 

It is a curious study to note how the ordinances of Providence, 
as exemplified by the unforeseen currents of human change, 
defeat human aims, correct human devices, and redress human 
errors, even by the extraordinary satisfaction accorded to hu- 
man desires. Thus, in the present instance, the long effort for 
the increase and ascendancy of wealth, and for the extravagant 
augmentation of human riches, in the very moment of its 
supposed victory, promises to result by an unexampled expan- 
sion of its gains, in the very reverse of every thing anticipa- 
ted, and in the solution of those difficulties which the theories 
of the most earnest and ingenious minds were impotent to mit- 
igate. Gold has been charged with the origination and perpet- 
uation of the social grievances under which Europe has been 
suffering such bitter agony ; the multiplication of gold, instead 
of rendering these evils more intense, affords the hope of their 
satisfactory removal. For, when wealth is placed within the 
reach of all, it will cease to be an object of inordinate and ex- 








*G. Multedo. L’Apoteosi di Napoleone. 

+ Prov. xxiii, iv. The same sentiment is expressed by Tacitus. Ann. iii, ¢. 
lxvi. * * “quod multos etiam bonos pessum dedit, qui spretis que tarda 
cum securitate, prematura vel cum exitio properant.” 
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clusive desire: when accident confers it, the splendors of its 
acquisition will be diminished: when each year changes the 
hands in which it is placed, by continually telesion forward 
new multitudes of successful adventurers, no exclusive influ- 
ence can be long maintained by its possessors: when mone 
and money’s worth lose something of their prestige, and their 
monopoly of power and regard, man and man’s worth will re- 
sume a juster place in the estimation of society than they have 
latterly done; and when these results are once, even imper- 
fectly achieved, all the wild fantasies of the communists, of 
every hue and sect, will be thrown aside as nugatory chimeras, 
whose vague aspirations have been exchanged for brighter re- 
alities by adequate and providential modes. 

The principal conclusion, which might ordinarily be drawn 
from the facts, and figures, and statistics connected with the 
recent increase of the precious metals, might extend no 
further than to the expectations that, if the sum total of the 
precious metals in 1847 amounted to six thousand millions 
of dollars, it might, on M. Tégoborski’s data, attain to twelve 
thousand millions of dollars in 1871, or to thirteen dollars 
and a half ahead for the whole population of the globe. We 
do not recognize in this increase of fortune eitherthe extreme 
of misery or the extreme of bliss. We do not think that 
the problem of the future condition of humanity is by any 
means solved by the discovery that some years hence we 
may calculate the fortunes, the metallic wealth of the hu- 
man family, at thirteen dollars and a half viritim. We are 
compelled to look further for more important and significant 
information; and to do so, we must overlook, or look very light- 
ly, upon such imaginary distributions of the sum total of the 
gold and silver of the world. 

The train of reflections which we have been pursuing has 
led to the anticipation of inferences whose full cogency could 
only be appreciated after a more orderly development of the 
premises from which we set out. There are many phenomena 
in the present oy of the times which appear to militate di- 
rectly against the conclusions which have been indicated. 
Certainly, in no previous age has the ascendency, the omnipo- 
tence, the irresponsibility of wealth been more glaringly or 
outrageously displayed than in the years which have elapsed 
since the discovery of the gold mines of California. Never has 
the increase or the hotest of capital by individuals or by cor- 
porations proceeded at a more rapid pace than in the most recent 
years. Never has the lust for gain been more rabid and insatia- 
ble ; never has it enjoyed more numerous or more ample oppor- 
tunities for the gratification of its appetite; and never have there 
been more portentous symptoms of the possible establishment 
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of the feudalism of capital and the serfdom of labor. Never- 
theless, despite of national and credit banks; despite of com- 
panies in ye op and France ior the development and appro- 
priation of the resources of the globe; despite of corporate 
steam fleets and consolidated railroads; despite of Strahans, and 
Pauls, and Sadleirs, and Péreires, we believe that the ultimate 
tendency of the present current of events is to overthrow and 
and not to enthrone the despotism of commercial and indus- 
trial monopoly, and to attenuate, not to strengthen, the ascen- 
dency of mere wealth. 

It is not, however, the simple multiplication of the precious 
metals, due directly or indirectly to the treasures of California 
and Australia, but the manifold and interlinked consequences 
which are likely to flow from such multiplication, that are cal- 
culated to achieve the results we have ventured to anticipate. 
For example, the depreciation of gold is and has been retarded 
by the extraordinary demands of war, and by the vast exten- 
sion of commerce and enterprize consequent upon the increase 
of the supplies of gold, and the development of the countries 
whence the gold has been derived. So long as gold, the most 
sensitive of values, is but slightly affected by the vast increase 
of its quantity, other forms of capital can experience no very 
serious modification ; at least their reciprocal relations will be 
but little disturbed. Indeed, the influence of capital might 
well appear for some time to be extended, for, in the first 
stages of the enlarged activity of trade, the capital already 
realized and invested would retain nearly all its former power, 
and would acquire an accession of influence from the fact that 
it would occupy the vantage ground which enabled it to secure 
the first and largest benetits for itself. But this can scarcely 
be of any long continuance; it is only the first chapter in the 
grand drama of change. 

With the rapid increase of the precious metals the operations 
of credit have been even more largely augmented. This dou- 
ble extension of the means of enterprise has stimulated and 
aided the extension of industry and trade, which required such 
assistance. This expansion has been already manlind by serious 
but transient oscillations, due to local or accidental causes, such 
as war, drought, and similar influences. But the progress of 
productive activity has nevertheless been very decided, and is 
likely to be accelerated by the unexpected restoration of peace. 
New sources of wealth are revealed, new fields are thrown 
open for labor, new channels indicated to commerce, new mar- 
kets afforded to manufactures. The whole civilized world has 
been, accordingly, excited to more rapid and profitable move- 
ment by the impulse originally communicated from a wity 1 
spring; and even the Autocrat of all the Russias avows his 
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determination to apply himself and the energies of his Empire 
to the development of the latent resources of his vast domain. 
Every where, however, despite of war and the interruptions 
of war, the tendency to an expansion of the industrial activity 
of mankind has been most evident. Strange populations from 
the extremities of the earth—from regions over-peopled, and 
where labor is too scantily remunerated—have been introduced 
into new lands, where the virgin soil offers the first fruits of 
her abundant wealth, mineral or agricultural, to the new- 
comers without stint, without condition, and without abate- 
ment. New communities are thus springing up, and with 
them arise new wants, new demands for commodities, and 
new means of paying for them. In satisfying these wants, 
the vested capital and the established depositaries of credit 
have been required, and will for some considerable time be 
required, to initiate the movement. From their position they 
have been, and must be enabled to command their own terms 
in large measure, and also to determine to a very great extent 
their own profits. They are the owners ofthe nets which are 
psc in the agitated waters; and, as they bring to the shore 
the miraculous draught of golden fishes, they instinctively take 
care to reserve the most and the best of the prize for them- 
selves. Thus have arisen the mushroom millionaires who have 
sprung up in very recent years in all the great cities of the 
commercial world. But every day tends to alter the relations 
of all parties, if the present current of events flows on in its 
natural channel. Every day tends also to break the enchanted 

rant with which capital has hitherto maintained its predomi- 
nant power, unless it should be strengthened by some new and 
successful device—which is already foreshadowed in the gi- 
gantic banks of credit established latterly in France, and imi- 
tated elsewhere. 

There are points in this grand progress of events which need 
particular illustration, because they are intimately connected 
with some of the most notable features of this advancing age 
of gold. It has been a striking spectacle to behold in the re- 
cent years, the ancient population of the world drifted from 
their moorings, and tempted across wide oceans by the sudden 
attractions of distant and uninhabited lands. From the over- 
populated regions of the earth, from China in the east, and from 
all western Europe, they came in crowds: 

A multitude, like which the populous north 
Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or, the Danau, when her barbarous sons 
Came like a deluge on the south, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian sands. 

Nations that have been groaning beneath the burden of re- 
dundant labor, whose poor-houses have been full of the indigent 
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for whom there was no work, and whose highways have been 
infested by lusty mendicants, have been suddenly relieved of 
the excess of this grievance, and already begin to = of 
the rise of wages in consequence of the diminution of the com- 
petition in labor at home. Emigration has indeed been arrested 
tor the last two years by the outbreak of the great European 
war, but the defect of population—a strange complaint for 
Kurope—has been more signally manifested in consequence ; 
and the outpouring of the esenlaticn will recommence with 
the return of peace, unless the influences previously inducing 
it, should unaccountably cease. 

3ut who is the loser in this operation? Not the masses 
who have exchanged the cares, and wants, and miseries, and 
unpaid labor, or, worse, unprofitable indolence, for the active 
industry of life in a new and untamed land. Not the masses 
who are left behind. They are obviously benefitted by the 
disninition of the pressure of population, and by the improve- 
ment of wages. Not the inhabitants of the countries whither 
the new accessions of laborers have flowed or may flow. They 
partake of the advantages resulting from the general develop 
ment of the industry and resources of their undeveloped land. 
[t is the capitalist alone, who experiences any injury. His capi- 
tal is now able tocommand a smaller amount of labor than be- 
fore, and to produce a smaller product or a smaller profit. But 
he has his own advantage: Tecerin tempereth the wind to 
‘the poor shorn lamb, and even to him the changing breeze 
is softened. His market is enlarged, and rendered more speedy, 
more permanent, and more secure. He can extend his credit 
operations with the assurance of an increasing demand, and* 
derive large profits from the expansion of his transactions. At 
the same time, however, the movement of business will become 
more rapid and urgent. For there will be the utmost compe- 
tition to appropriate the facilities of credit; the claimants are 
multiplied, and so is the magnitude of the claims. There has 
been, and there may again be, considerable pressure on the 
money market, and times may be what is called tight, not be- 
cause money or commodities are scarce, but .because the de- 
mand is extraordinary, the prospective profits of the produc- 
tive employment of capital large, tempting, and immediate, 
and the anticipations of the future as unsettled and vague as 
they are sanguine. 

hat portion of the general population of the world, whose 
departure from densely settled countries has relieved labor of 
its surplus, is now advantageously engaged in developing the 
new sources of wealth in new lands, and in reaping ample re- 
wards for that industry which had before been not merely 
profitless, but an encumbrance to themselves, and a tax to the 
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communities of which they formed a part. The aggregate 
labor of the world is now acting under more favorable condi- 
tions, it is therefore enabled to create, and to renumerate a 
much larger production in every portion of the globe. Hence 
the unexampled activity, and the general prosperity, despite 
of serious interruptions, which the recent years have witnessed. 
The credit founded upon the old capital, upon former usages, 
and upon the influx of means from the gold mines, with actual 
increase of realized wealth, vast as this accumulation is proved 
by Messrs. Tégoborski, Chevalier, and Faucher to be, cannot at 
once extend itself or its results sufficiently to keep pace with 
the rapidly increasing demands upon it. Its profits, therefore, 
must be abundant; and the avidity to secure its advantages 
must exert for some time a constant strain on the money 
market. It may be that the intervention of war has produced 
a salutary effect by checking for a time the inordinate accele- 
ration of commercial movements, and by agitating the minds 
of men. But the only serious crisis that can occur for many 
years to come must result from the mere frenzy of gambling 
speculations, easily suggested indeed by unusual prosperity, 
from the rash disbursements of governments, and from the ex- 
travagance of wealth. The only panic that need be appre- 
hended is that which may arise from the want of comprehen- 
sion of the true nature and course of the wonderful operations 
around us, in which all more or less directly participate. 

It may be asked, how long will this state of things continue! 
The answer is difficult, and can be offered ae with the 
greatest diffidence. A permanent change can scarcely be ex- 
pected until the steadily increasing demand for products of 
all sorts has attained once more the limit of moderate, regu- 
Jar, and gradual augmentation ; and until the present expan- 
sion of eredit has been rendered unnecessary, and shall be 
precluded, by the supplies of the precious metals reaching 
that point when they will be sufficient of themselves to satisfy 
all pecuniary requirements, without its assistance, except as a 
measure of the most restricted convenience. Then, and not 
till then, will be fully manifested the progressive depreciation 
of capital, and the progressive ascendency of the native ener- 
gies, instincts, and capabilities of man. 

For many generations the world has been living in a strait- 
ened and factitious state, from the growing superabundance of 
labor in the regions to which it was principally confined, and 
the too great condensation and comparative scarcity of capital, 
and especially of money. These things are working through 
a series of rapid modifications; and the play of very netaly 


the same laws and ncies of social economy, which have 
given to these United States their miraculous growth and pros- 
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perity, will operate in California and Australia for the benefit 
of those countries, and for the general advantage of man- 
kind. 

A limit has been proposed, when the ultimate tendencies 
now dimly moving to their aim may be realized; but when will 
this limit be attained? This is an enigma which it would be . 
rash to pretend to unriddle. The operation of laws ~~ be 
traced ; but contingent events cannot be anticipated. M. 
Tégoborski’s data were either accurate or stable, a mere arith- 
metical calculation might afford a satisfactory response. But 
of their accuracy we can obtain no assurance, though their 
instability is certain. They will fluctuate every day with the 
changing current of events. All that can be safely hazarded 
must be restricted to a few suggestions which may stimulate 
inquiry and reflection. The investigation of the influences to 
be exercised upon humanity by the discovery of gold mines 
of incalculable fertility, and by the probably consequent aug- 
mentation of silver, is one of the most intricate, the most per- 
ilous, the most bewildering, and the most delicate speculations 
into which the student of social changes can enter. Conjec- 
ture is easily betrayed into rashness; and induction is in dan- 
ger of neglecting facts which may afterwards prove of para- 
mount importance, or of misinterpreting some of the multi- 
farious and complicated phenomena. Between Scylla and 
Charybdis, with whirlpools on either hand, it is difficult to 
sail. This voyage has not been undertaken without a com- 
pass: in the absence of a reliable pilot, we have kept our eye 
steadily fixed on the polar star of historical science. 

In the prosecution of these inquiries, it must be remembered 
that changes in the order of human affairs proceed gradually, 
however sudden the change in the causes may be. They ad- 
vance by degrees in a continuous chain of mutations; and 
when the moment of their final accomplishment arrives, it 
seems as if nothing had been left to be achieved. It is only 
by recurring to the conditions which preceded the commence- 
ment of the process that we can estimate what, and how much 
has been done. It is like the sand in an hour glass, or like 
the percolation of water through a filter, one drop falls at a 
time without perceptibly diminishing the quantity in the reser- 
voir above; yet, at the last, it is only one drop that is required 
to leave it empty, and to transfer the whole to a new recep- 
tacle. Or, it is like the constant renovation of the human body, 
which physiologists assure us is renewed every seven years. 
It is always proceeding, and is at length completed, yet at no 
moment are we conscious of the nature of the change, or of 
any part of the process. So much does the life of humanity 
resemble that of the individual. 
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Many influences are operating to postpone the great social 
renovation anticipated. New applications are devised for the 
yrecious metals, many of them destructive of any future utility. 
The larger employment of gold in the industrial arts retards 
counties and the consequences of plethora. Three years 
ago, the consumption of gold leaf in the manufactures of Bir- 
mingham reached 1,000 ounces weekly, and 400 ounces in 
those of London. In the Staffordshire potteries the amount 
used varied from 7,000 ounces to 10,000 ounces per annum ; 
and the quantity annually required for electrotypimg in Eng- 
land was also 10,000 ounces. The increased extravagance of 
fashionable luxury tends to the same result—the rapid consump- 
tion of the supplies of the precious metals. It is not only those 
vagaries into which gold enters as a seenguenenh part that re- 
tard the occurrence of the anticipated results, and may defeat 
them, but all unavailing and wasteful expenditure. The trifies 
of life are intimately connected with the general fortunes of 
the human race. Every one has witnessed instances of the 
sudden and wild increase of luxury and extravagance in recent 
years, and no one will hesitate to ascribe it, at Teast in part, to 
the gold of California and Australia. 

Other influences, acting in a different way, will operate tem- 
porarily with a similar effect. 

The same phenomena, which have been, or may be genera- 
ted, by the mines of California and Australia, are likely to be 
repeated in successive cycles, separated from each other by 
only short intervals, in consequence of future discoveries of 
gold, or the increased production of silver. The period, there- 
tore, at which the troubled waters of the new — of Bethesda 
may again sink into repose, is still, in all probability, very dis- 
tant, as well as very uncertain. 

The seductions of wealth in recent times have been almost 
overwhelming, and have generated a feverish avidity for its 
sudden attainment, while furnishing splendid examples of such 
success. Thus has been exerted a spirit of furious rapacity, 
which reveals its intemperate course to the public by ocea- 
sional exposures, such as the Schuyler case in Kew York, and 
the Paul and Sadlier frauds in England. The same spirit, 
united with the enlarged functions of credit, has also led to 
colossal schemes for the centralization, consolidation, and ap- 
propriation of the powers of credit, as manifested in the mam- 
moth device of the Crédit Mobilier in France. To such pre- 


jects there is a manifest proclivity in our times. Their success 


would completely derange the order of events which we have 
ventured to prognosticate, and would be ultimately as fatal to 
capital and enterprise, as it would be to labor. Such institu- 
tions, and the appetencies they reveal, are the grand counter- 
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poise to what we conceive to be the natural tendencies of the 
time. But these phenomena are too obscure and complex to 
be fully appreciated here. 

At present, the most obvious consideration is the rapid accu- 
mulation of the precious metals, doubling, says M. Tégoborski, 
in twenty-four years. But, if man cannot live by bread alone, 
still less can he live by gold alone. Midas is said to have 
made the experiment, and to have starved. With the increase 
of the precious metals the development of all ag eon of 
human industry also increases. e untenanted lands of the 
world—many of them among its most fertile spots—will be 
occupied by active laborers. The elements of civilization will 
be disseminated, and the agencies of production brought into 
wider and more effectual exercise. Fortunately, the uninhab- 
ited, or the sparsely inhabited regions of the earth are more 
than ample for the prospective necessities of centuries. Fortu- 
nately, too, the population of the globe, so cramped and 
crowded in many places, if once let loose from its confinement, 
is sufficient to cover the eastern and western hemispheres with 
plenty. The problem has been to tempt the depressed and in- 
adequately rewarded laborer from the countries where labor 
was too pe Bi shoe and to place him in favorable contact with 
the unemployed land, and with the unemployed resources of 
the world. The late discoveries of gold have commenced the 
satisfaction of this requirement; they have broken up the com- 
past masses of rt inhabited countries; they have stimu- 
ated emigration, and inaugurated its practice on the largest 
scale among all classes; their attractions drew thousands from 
their homes, myriads followed, and the habit once confirmed 
will produce a transfer of labor from the places where it is 
redundant and ill-paid, to those where it is in defect, and will 
be handsomely rewarded. The hopes of half the world are 
already on the waters or beyond the seas; the capital of chris- 
tendom is floating backwards and forwards upon the waves 
across whole hemispheres ; crowds have passed, other crowds 
will succeed; and the more even and advantageous distri- 
bution of population will be the result. Gold was the first 
temptation, but it could not long continue to be the sole or 
even the principal attraction, for all places where human. ac- 
tivity is intelligently at work will participate in the common 
— Every product of industry will obtain its share of the 

rotits. 
' When the varied influences, thus hurriedly indicated, are 
considered in their manifold reactions upon each other, new 
scenes may be presented, and new triumphs announced, of 
which we can now form no conjecture. ese things are the 
2 
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commencement of the change. If such things, as we witness, 
are done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry? 
Each onward movement will, in its turn, introduce other ad- 
vances, and expedite the march of human progress, by point- 
ing out the way, and making straight the road to other con- 
quests, thus illustrating the sublime augury of the poet: 

“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new: 

That which they have done, but earnest of the things which they shall do.” 

With each fresh discovery, as with every grand change, the 
circle of progress is amplified, and the arena of humanity en- 
larged. a communities, and new nations will arise to assist 
in the development of the vast drama, to win additional tri- 
umphs, and to give additional lustre to the career of the race. 
The future, with all its promise and all its capabilities, but also 
with all its dark uncertainties, is before us; the instruments 
and the agencies of amelioration and advancement are be- 
stowed upon us; Providence has opened an unexpected refuge 
from apprehended miseries, and it is left to our intelligence 
and discretion so to use the facilities afforded as to secure to 
ourselves and our posterity the salutary abundance of the rich 
harvest. But, when all else changes around us, we must adapt 
ourselves to the novelties of our altered position; and to do 
this, it is necessary to master the varied aspects of our situa- 
tion, and to bring to the guidance of the new oe vouch- 
safed to this generation a larger intelligence, a loftier energy, 
a firmer integrity, a more generous industry than sufficed be- 
fore. Every thing indicates a vast expansion of the sphere of 
human activity, and the mind and heart of man must expand 
with the augmentation of the material resources and material 
necessities of the world, in order to achieve the full and healthy 
fruition of the good which is offered for his acceptance. ‘And, 
almost in anticipation of the external aid afforded by the num- 
berless facilities of an ampler industry, Literature and Science, 
Philosophy and Society, have been stirred with a new life, 
and the waters of all human development have been agitated 
with an unseen and mysterious motion, like the spirit of 
creation brooding over the face of the deep, before the varied 
beauty and admirable harmony of the universe were evolved 
out of the void and formless darkness of chaos. 

The domestic production of gold, so far as is indicated by the deposits at the 
Mint, amounts to more than three hundred and twenty-two millions of dollars 
from the year 1798 to 1855, both inclusive. Of this large sum, the gross pro- 
duct to the end of the year 1848, was little more than thirteen millions of dol- 
lars, as is shown by the annexed table. To this should be added several mil- 
lions as the export from California, via Panama to Southampton—and also the 


export to China and elsewhere. Of this aggregate, about ninety-four per cent. 
has been produced by California, viz: 
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From California (eight years)........sesseeeesees seeee $818, 285,502 79 
North Carolina... ...icccccccccce - $8,282,152 85 
Fl GOOG. cticcvsbctve Svs od vee gee 6,488 ,682 86 
% \ OES 5 vie «slab cogs <a Slates’ 1,458,219 50 
> Damm Ceaeten, 665: dds ncingas cdare 1,154,305 44 
© ES 500 snidoneambaen soi 192,205 92 
Ol RIOD bic. che pb dess bons ebebeoee 80,193 00 
7° FERGIE RROMNOD. i'd vis obb dS lecnidalhs owas 45,9387 00 
*: (QENEP ROUTOSS .. . Scasi des awe wee 64,831 00 
——————-_ $17,766,768 59 
$331,002,%71 34 
Deduet redeposits of 1854... ..ccscccrcccccccccccceses 8,041,137 00 
Nett product of the States. .........cceseeeeeceecs $322,901,134 34 


The total value of the coinage of the United States, from 1793 to 1855, both 
inclusive, has been within a fraction of five hundred millions. For the year 
1855, the aggregate coinage, including fine bars, was $56,312,732 99. 





RAILROAD SYSTEM OF THE SOUTHWEST.* 
No. L. 


PROGRESS MADE IN IMPROVEMENTS BEING CONSTRUCTED IN LovisIANA AND State 
EAST OF THE Ono AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS, THEIR COMMERCIAL, MORAL, AND POLITI- 
CAL ADVANTAGES, AND THEIR NECESSITY TO A COMMUNITY OF SraTes OF KINDRED 
LAWS AND INSTITUTIONS. 

At the first blush it would seem scarcely necessary to allude 
to our own railroads, as it might fairl be presumed that. a 
subject so often before the ablie would have made every one 
acquainted with their condition, circumstances, and progress; 
but unfortunately this is not the case, but the truth is, there is a 
lamentable ignorance prevailing, and not without more or less 
hostility, Saakoeny: and opposition, which no promises can pro-- 
pitiate, or reason enlighten or subdue. 

It could not be expected that the citizens of a State destitute 
of all public improvements, and possessing mechanical skill 
and experience to only a very limited extent, could at once be 
endowed with capacity to carry out large undertakings, and 
avoid the commission of many and serious mistakes. This is, 
more or less, the history of every undertaking, public or private, 
that has been commenced since the country has been settled; 
and nothing but time and a feeling of permanent interest in our 
undertakings, by those who have invested their means to con- 
struct them, will give us that skill and proficiency which we do 
not now possess. 

That public expectation. is np emer and its hopes dis- 
couraged, needs no proof; but still enough has been done to 
place our railroads beyond the reach of absolute failure, and to 





* By James Robb, Esq., of New Orleans, addressed to Governor Wickliffe, of 
Louisiana. 
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establish an importance for them, which should command sup- 
ports and no discouragement should be permitted to make us 

espond, or deter us from meeting the issue with courage and 
a determination to employ our means to their utmost limit, to 
secure the great prize of commercial distinction within our 
reach, and which once gained, will repay our sacrifices a hun- 
dred-fold. 

The Great Northern Railroad Company will have, within a 
month hence, one hundred and sixteen miles of finished road, 
and sixty additional miles graded and bridged, in readiness for 
the iron, if it had the means to procure it. The Opelousas Com- 
pany wiil soon have its road pushed to Berwick’s bay, a distance 
of 72 miles, and with every prospect of a remunerative traffic. 

The Vicksburg and Shreveport Company is making considera- 
ble progress; and the discretion and foresight evinced in its 
management, and the character, experience and responsibility 
of the contractors employed to build the whole road, are guar- 
antee of its success. Asa pioneer road, this is entitled to rank 
first over any road yet ete in the State. The region it is 
designed to open is of the greatest fertility, and its capacity to 
produce cotton alone will, in a few years, be sufficient to build 
up a trade that would support a city as large as Memphis. The 
travel of North Louisiana and Texas will pass over it to Vicks- 
burg; thence by the Vicksburg road to po i and over the 
Great Northern road, to New Orleans, and every State in the 
Union. North of Canton, Miss., commences a series of railroads 
which have already made progress, and are being pushed for- 
word with energy. They will establish a complete network of 
intercommunication, commencing with the Mississippi Central, 
extending from Canton to Holly Springs, and thence to La- 
grange, Tenn., where it intersects the Memphis and Charles- 
ton; and on to Jackson, Tenn., where it intersects the Mobile 
and Ohio road, running to the mouth of the Ohio river, and to 
Paducah, at the mouth of the Tennessee river. Twenty-four 
miles of the Mississippi Central are finished, between ‘Holly 
Springs and Lagrange ; fifty miles south of Holly Springs, and 
north of Canton, are graded and prepared for the reception of 
the iron, which has already been purchased; and every reason- 
able expectation prevails that the remainder of the grading and 
the preparation of the superstructure, will be complete within 
twelve months! The work on this road is chiefly performed 
by the planters on its line, and at a very small cost. Seventy 
miles north of Canton commences the Lcaphis and Grenada 


road, which will become the route for a direct line of travel from 
New Orleans to Memphis. Of this road ten miles are finished, 
and the remainder is progressing under such auspices as to 
assure its completion. fr 


rom Memphis various lines of railroad 
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radiate, all of which have made constant progress; and the 
one constructing through Arkansas, to Little Rock, is of great 
importance to New Oriana, in assuring a considerable outlet 
for the produce of the interior to the Misciesip i river, which, 
in seasons of suspended navigation, is locked up for many 
months. The Memphis and Louisville road is finished for 
a distance of thirty miles, and the energy that distinguished 
its past management, is an index of its future progress. This 
road is entitled to aid from the State of Tennessee, to the extent 
of ten thousand dollars per mile on the portion constructed 
within its limits. The Memphis and Charleston Company have 
in operation 172 miles of finished road, and the assistance lately 
voted by the State of Alabama, will greatly facilitate its progress 
towards completing all its connections within another year. 
At Chatanooga, railroad communication commences and extends 
beyond Knoxville to Virginia, and the entire line thence to 
Washington city is now more than two-thirds finished. Eve 
calculation is to be made, on the whole being completed within 
the next three years. The road from Louisville to Nashville, 
is now finished for a distance of thirty miles, and its friends are 
sanguine of its success. In proof of its estimated importance, 
the citizens of Louisville have recently voted it additional aid 
for one million of dollars. The Tennessee and Alabama Com- 
pany have finished thirty miles of road south of Nashville ; this 
road is designed to form a continuation of the line between 
that city and New Orleans, and is entitled to the aid of the 
State of Tennessee, for $10,000 per mile on the portion running 
within its limits, which will amount to $1,100,000. The Mobile 
and Ohio Company have in operation 162 miles of road, and 
the whole of the line is nearly graded to the mouth of the Ohio 
riverand Paducah. That portion running through Tennessee, 
is already prepared for iron, and the State is about to issue, 
in its six per cent. bonds, $1,100,000 to finish it. 

The foregoing is an accurate sketch of the various railroads 
projected and commenced since 1851, (excepting the Mobile 
and Ohio,) which exceed 2,000 miles in extent, the work on 
which is to-day more than half completed, and every mile of 
which, when every connection is made, will contribute some- 
thing in favor of the trade and importance of New Orleans. 
It suggests to every mind that will examine the subject, the 
profitable traffic and travel which such a system of extensions 
and intersections of railroads, will at once bring to the Great 
Northern road; and the slightest reflection will be quick to 
—* the rich inheritance this company will enjoy, in 

e undisturbed possession of the link of 206 miles between 
New Orleans ae Canton, forever secure against rivalry and 
competition. 
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Its importance is emphatically, and relatively to any other 
railroad projected in the Union, what the Mississppi river is to 
its tributaries. Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
have expended one hundred and fifty millions of dollars in 
constructing lines of railroad that are rivals for the trade and 
travel of the West; less than one-tenth of the sum will give to 
New Orleans, the advantage of facilities of equal extent to 
those possessed by any of the great Northern cities through 
their enormous outlays. No expedient which invention can 
contrive, will ever intrude any competition against the exclu- 
sive control which is now and forever invested in the 206 miles 
from it, to Canton; and capital, that is given to construct it, 
will, in time, prove remunerative and productive beyond all 
example. 

The vast basin of country which this grand system of improve- 
ment is designed to improve and adorn, embraces eight degrees 
of latitude from north to south, and thirty degrees of longitude. 
Of all climates it is the most highly ivened ; its riches in the 
fertility of the soil, its mines of iron and coal, constitute it in 
every respect, the finest region within the broad limits of our 
republic ; and aided in its development, by the freedom of our 

enial institutions, and the enterprise of a bold and noble race, 
it will attain an opulence and power which will descend with 
renown, to the latest generations. 

Its present area may be computed at 185,360 square miles, 
and 119 millions of acres, exclusive of the territory of Louisiana. 
Its population in 1850 exceeded three millions of inhabitants, 
nearly equal to the total of the New England States, and not 
much under that of the thirteen States, when our war of inde- 
pendence commenced; and if its population was increased to 
twelve millions, the average would not exceeed to the square 
mile, that known in England, in the commencement of the 17th 
century. Should it ever reach the average to the square mile 
in England at the present day, it would contain 36 millions of 
people. 

I am now brought to a point of confession which must cause 
every honest and patriotic citizen who is attached to his country, 
to bow his head iu humiliation. Every section of this vast and 
magnificent region, from which we draw the materials of our 
enormous export, is exerting every influence to push forward 
great works, — to achieve for New Orleans the greatest 
commercial grandeur and power; every day brings fresh appeals 
to arouse us from our indifference, and to extend a heljiing 


hand in completing the greatest mission of the age. But in 
vain do those appeals come recommended by works of the 

eatest promise, which are progressing for our benefit. Weare 
in a condition of supineness with the works we have commenced, 
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ineredible as it is true; and to use an expressive figure of Indian 
eloquence, we are “an aged hemlock, dead at the top.” 

ere is that in American enterprise which, in other States, 
shrinks not, and faints not, and fails not, in its labor, but rises 
equal to its purposes; its unflinching resolution ean accomplish 
everything, and the friends of progress must assume the armor 
of determination to renew the struggle, and restore our under- 
takings to a solid basis, by resuming the policy which experience 
has demonstrated to be the one of economy and safety. If the 
State of Mississippi postpones action, and denies the aid which 
is so clearly within the compass of her ability, without oppres- 
sion to the most humble of its citizens, we must rely upon our 
own resources. I do not and cannot doubt that the large mass 
of our liberal and intelligent property-holders will be willin 
to lend cordial co-operation and support, in answer to any appeal 
that is recommended and assured by gfarantees of renewed 
activity in prosecuting to their completion, the works we have 
begun. 





THE CENTRAL AMERICAN QUESTION. 


A FEW HISTORICO-POLITICAL VIEWS—CENTRAL AMERICA—THE CONTRASTS OF THE OLD 
AND THE New Wortp—Tue MOVEMENT IN THE West—Tne Fvurore. 

An historical review of the past is generally considered the 
most befitting introduction to a work of travels. Many a 
reader may, perhaps, look to this introduction for a summary 
of the events that hes transpired in the countries which we 
describe, during the last centuries. We might commence this 
first chapter with a review of the time when the Spaniards 
discovered and conquered the beautiful tropical regions of the 
western hemisphere, and in the realms of the Aztecs, the Inkas, 
and the Mozkas, in the highlands of Guatemala, among the 
Guiches and Kachiques, found that remarkable half-civilization 
and those populous cities, of which to-day but few traces re- 
main. Then would follow a description of Spanish colonial 
dominion with its gloomy uniformity; a narrative of the sepa- 
ration of the colonies from the mother-country ; and finally, the 
latest history of these Republics of which the revolutions of 
the soldiery and the dictatorial usurpation of ambitious military 
chieftains form the most important episodes. 

In order not to tire the reader in the beginning with a lec- 
ture of historical events, the particulars of which are more of 
painful than attracting interest, we have pees this histori- 
cal review to the conclusion of the work. e begin with the 
consideration of that which lies nearer to us; the position of 
Central America to the north, and the condition and development 
of the western hemisphere in their relations to the Old World. 
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For the New World becomes daily more attractive and impor- 
tant, the further and wider the expansion of the two grand and 
chronic evils of Europe: Over population and pauperism. 

The plastic form of the soil as well as the climate of Central 
America, render the largest part 6f it not only inhabitable for 
the emigrant from the temperate zones, but also advantageous 
and pleasant. This is a truth which, will be news to those 
only, who believe that the climate and the temperature of the 
atmosphere is dependent upon the relative proximity of the 
country to the equator or the poles, and who do not know the 
modifying influence upon the climate exercised by the eleva- 
tion of the soil. The mountainous character is predominant 
in the States of Costa Rica, San Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Honduras. Nicaragua only has more low lands and its climate 
is too warm. The most of the plateaux and high valleys of 
those States enjoy the mild temperature of an eternal spring, 
which never deprives vegetation of its green ornament, never 
forces the inhabitants to use artful devices to protect them- 
selves against the cold, and allows them at all times the un- 
shiniaba use of all their powers of body and of mind. The 
only exception make the ow plains with their humid, warm, 
enervating atmosphere. 

The greatest part of Central America, which since its sepa- 
ration from Spain was distracted by anarchy and civil strife, 
does now enjoy comparative rest, which seems to indicate a 
= of transition to a more regular and happy condition. 

verywhere among the people, from the highlands of Mexico 
down to the Isthmus of Panama, is found the same presenti- 
ment of a near change in their condition—a change that 
probably will force them, to the welfare of the country, 
though it be to the ruin of the race which has hitherto gov- 
oien it, to unite under the “Star Spangled Banner” of the 
“Union,” and to join as satellites in the same orbit of planets. 
The new movement, into which the races of New Spain are 
ans pend drawn by a providential poem, stronger than 
yuman opposition, is painful to them. ey know and fear 
rightfully, that in union with another race, the weaker must 
succumb to the stronger. At best, they think the weaker 
will meekly and humbly vegetate or die out slowly, under the 
shade of the colossal hickory tree of liberty of the North. 
While the northern hickory would independently and power- 
fully elevate its summit to the sun, the weaker parasitical 
plants could enjoy but so much of light and air as the giant 
— allow them. 

iat the country itself could only gain, if an energetic race 
were transplanted hither, nobody denies. With the Yankees, 
capital would come, and banks, commercial activity, manufac- 
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tures, immigration, railroads, steam communications, and plank- 
roads would soon follow. But then the Spanish races in this 
beautiful zone, where nature herself so tenderly gives every- 
thing man needs for mere existence, would lose the privilege 
to give themselves up to a sweet indolence—regardless of the 
iant-like progress of their neighbors—and yet to preserve to 
themselves the privileged advantages of political dominion. 
As a natural <b perhaps, the most effectual remedy against 
a forced annexation to, or absorption by the north, confedera- 
tion presented itself to the New-Spaniards. All nations of 
redominant Hispano-American blood ought to have joined 
in establishing a strong confederacy as a counterpoise to the 
northern “ Union.” Meslontuonid have been the most natu- 
ral leader of such a league, which might have comprised not 
only Central America proper, from Guatemala down to Costa 
Rica, but even the southern half of the new continent. But 
then, to achieve this, they ought to have possessed not only 
that nerve of enterprise, but also that spirit of association, to 
which the great northern Republic is indebted for its grandeur 
and power. Petty rivalries among individual States, the de- 
sire to advance sectional interests, and the lust for isolation, of 
eos and cities, but chiefly the selfishness and ambitious 
esigns of party leaders should have been abandoned. All 
private animosity ought to have been made subordinate to the 
= national object, and united under the common banner: 
ndependence of the Hispano-American Nationality; Union 
of all nations of the Spanish tongue on this continent; and no 
alliance with a foreign race. 

Of all this, the opposite has happened. The territory of the 
old Spanish vice royalties dissolved itself into republics, grad- 
ually increasing in number. Each province, somewhat distant 
from the metropolis, strived to free itself from the political in- 
fluence of the capital. Instead of uniting against the foreign 
race, internal feuds raged incessantly, State against State, of 
one province against another. The spirit of old Spanish pro- 
vincialism, which the vicegerents of Spain have kept in abey- 
ance by their despotism, again developed itself after their libe- 
ration from Spanish rule. All selfish passions strived for pre- 
dominance. None would voluntarily give way to the great 
interests of the whole. None would hear the voice of warn- 
ing and counselling. 

And if in our endeavor to faithfully carry out this princi- 
ple of our true policy, we should engender the active hostility 
of a rival or rivals, it will at once be our right and duty to re- 
pel and frustrate, with all the foree we are master of, those 
10stile schemes of intervention, which are planned to inter- 
cept the onward course of the American eagle, and by ad- 
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hering to which, England has added thousands of square miles 

to its territory, and subjected millions of people to the domi- 

neering influence of British rule; and if the sad consequences 

is a bloody conflict of two nations, encircled by so many kind- 

red ties, we are confident to believe that the unanimous res- 

= of public opinion of the world te the complaints of 
reat Britain would sound “ Zu Pas voulus.” 


We herewith introduce the following translation of the in- 
troductory chapter to a new work upon Central America, 
lately published in Germany, (in March, 1856,) by Professors 
Scurerzer and W aener, who have been residing in that country 
from May, 1853, ’till late in the fall of 1855. They speak 
from personal observation, and as they are favorably known 
among literary and scientific men of both hemispheres for 
their sagacity, learning, research, and the general correctness 
and reliability of their statements gnd observations, we speak 
for the article below a careful perusal. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


It was but a few short months ago, that the attention of the 
world was concentrated upon the Taurean peninsula, where a 
mighty struggle seemed to foreshadow great events. Whether 
or not the result of that struggle of five nations, brought to a 
close by the treaty of Paris, on the 30th March last, are in 
any manner commensurate with the hopes with which it was 
begun, and with the anxiety that followed its meanderings 
through its various courses, is not the intention now, and in 
this place, to inquire. The fact is enough, that the bloody 
battlefield of the Alma, of Inkierman, _ of the walls of Se- 
bastopol, have lost their magnetic power, and that the eyes of 
combined eon: of nations as well as of governments, are 
now upon the West. That narrow strip of land which con- 
nects the North with the South of America, claims now that 
attention which was rightfully bestowed upon the Crimea, du- 
ring the last ten years. For—and it is not without pride that 
we write it—American genius, and American enterprise, are 
here at work, to change the commercial geography of the 
world. 

We are not a “ Fliebusteiro”—in the common acceptation 
of the term. We do not advocate “land piracy”—as practiced 
by our kindred neighbor across the water for the last two or 
three centuries. But we believe, and believe firmly, in the 
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destiny of our country, as made manifest by the spirit of Ameri- 
can propagandism, and the genius of the American people. 
Hence our conviction, that Central America, ere long, will be 
the scene of events, as fruitful for the future history of the 
world as either the fall of the Roman Empire, or the discovery 
of America. It is immaterial whether Walker succeeds in 
Nicaragua to establish himself, or whether he succumbs to the 
n> that are brought to bear against him. Nature will 
ave its way, and Walker, whatever personal motives he may 
have for his actions, is but the precursor of a mightier power, 
an involuntary instrument in the hands of an unchangeable 
fate. Or is any one prepared to deny this? Let him look at 
the past history of Central America, and consider the mighty 
interests with which its geographical position links it to our 
Union. Let him look at the extraordinary fertility of its soil, 
almost without a parallel; at the general salubrity of its cli- 
mate in the more remote and elevated regions from the sea- 
coast; and then cast a glance at the native indolence of the 
sredominant race. Let him compare the utter insignificance 
in the balance sheet of the world’s commerce, of the once con- 
federated, now separated five republics, with the probable and 
gigantic yield in the seat of nearly every clime, if the pro- 
uctive facilities of those countries be cultivated by an enter- 
prising and energetic sae we And last, let him look at the 
dreary waste of the centra region of our own country, which 
stands as an unconquerable barrier to extensive cultivation, 
thus as it-were, breakinig in twain that line of inland commu- 
nication between the States on the shoves of the Pacific and 
those of the Mississippi valley, which can only be successfully 
maintained when supported and nourished into life by a com- 
paratively unbroken chain of advancing and prosperous settle- 
ments. And if he then should still dissent from our view, let 
him but stand aside, in company with the few of his like, and 
the spirit.of the American political and social system will fulfil 
his sacred mission without their aid and co-operation, and 
even in spite of their open or seeret opposition. 
Andwopposition—a fierce and uncompromising opposition— 
we ought and do foresee; not only from among those of our 
own people—for whom the events of history always “rush too 
fast”—but even from a powerful foreign rival. but this fact 
convinces us the more of the entire correctness, success, and 
perpetuity of our national advance. For, whatever could 
weaken and eventually degrade the American people, would 
find a hearty welcome and cordial approval with the aristo- 
eratic rulers of our envious rival, “ Old England.” But when- 
ever “ Young America” steps forth with a bold consciousness 
of its right, to expand its fertilizing influence over that part of 
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the western hemisphere which rightfully belongs to it, then 
the “cross of St. George”-looms up, the “ British Lion” shakes 
his mane, growls and gnashes his teeth in anger, at the “un- 
grateful offspring.” Not only for this reason, however, do we 
find this unceasing opposition of England to our gaining a 
controlling influence over Central America, quite natural; we 
are kind-hearted enough to excuse it even from a financial 
and commercial point of view. England knows and feels it, 
that if Central American States should once be opened to un- 
restricted colonization by Americans, her West India posses- 
sions would soon become almost entirely worthless. The coffee 
and sugar of the Antilles would, in the short space of a few 
years, - superceded by the coffee of Costa Rica, and the 
sugar of Honduras and Nicaragua; for which products these 
States seem by nature herself to be peculiarly adapted. But 
even cotton, that great staple of our country, which makes 
three-fifths of the manufacturing interests of Great Britain 
dependant upon the productive prosperity of our Southern 
States, offers an eiaiiens yield in the lower regions of near! 
all the Central American States. And an accession to Amert- 
can enterprise of a cotton-growing country is what England 
dreads most. She makes now gigantic efforts to supplant the 
produce of the United States, by warmly encouraging and 
materially supporting the extensive cultivation of the cotton 
lant in the East Indies and her Cape colonies, without affect- 
ing as yet, in any degree, the preponderance of our Southern 
States in the cotton trade of the world; but let a new field of 
enterprise invite the gkilful hand of the American producer, 
and that preponderance is never to be overcome. Moreover, 
the unfettered control by Americans of the several transit 
routes across the Cordilleras is not far from being an impera- 
tive necessity, equally demanded by the patriotic desire to 
preserve and perpetuate the political union of the Atlantic 
with the Pacific States, and by a just and wise appreciation of 
the duties of self-protection and self-preservation, that require 
the entire exclusion of all and every influence of foreign govern- 
ments over any part of the North American continent; and this 
can only be accomplished by firmly establishing the influence of 
our own race upon anational basis—harmony and political union 
against the greater danger of invasion from a foreign and more 
werful nationality. Yea, the leading men of the Republic 
of Honduras offered to the northern Union the sale of a part 
of their territory and a political alliance, not from any sym- 
pathy with the yankees, but from hatred, jealousy, and a feel- 


ing of vengeance they entertained against the neighboring 
Republic of Guatemala. An ossified egotism is, perhaps, the 
most prominent trait of character of the Hispano-American. 
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This characteristic is so strong, that it alone keeps suppressed 
every attempt at elevating the national element, and breaks 
the force even of patriotism; and this, alone, is sufficient to 
— the new Spanish republics in a state of permanent poli- 
tical inactivity against the North Americans, even if they pos- 
sessed a true conception of their condition, and a clear fore- 
sight of the future, whilst but vague apprehensions of coming 
events fill their minds and paralyze their powers of action. 
Instead of striving to disenthral themselves trom their present 
political abjection, by a thorough knowledge of their own 
faults, and by learning from their antagonist the secret of his 
strength, they wpe lately to intoxicate themselves by Mexi- 
can braggardism. o one believes earnestly in the ability of 
the Santa Annas, the Carreras, and other new Spanish “heroes” 
to combat with the mighty powers and men of the north. But 
their fanfaronades may serve well to bedumb the people in 
view of the tormenting presentiment of the future. 

Whoever has fully apprehended the political impotency of 
these people, and the hopelessness and disconsolate condition 
of all Hispano-American States, where only by a peaceable 
northern immigration, that is, by a commingling of races, 
which would entirely change the inborn character of the 
population, a new spirit of activity could be generated, he 
might be tempted to adopt for these States that awful motto, 
which the poet of “Comedia divina” inscribed over the gates 
to hell. One may give the advice to Spanish-America, that 
it ought to submit to its fate with Asiatic resignation, and to 
adopt as a symbol for its policy the “Allah Kerim”—in other 
words, “et destiny have cts run.” It seems as if nature her- 
self had denied to these people of mixed Indian blood, the 
means, by their own exertion, to become masters of their 
lethargy. 

United States Exports to and Iaports from Central America. 
. Value of Exports 








Years. Dom. produce. For. produce. Total. Value Imports. 
BB4G. nc cccccccccccces $41,543 $26,101 $67 , 649 $65 , 269 
1B46 2. ccc ccccsens 75,136 45,117 120 , 253 116,733 
BAT. wc cc cccccccecces 73,322 23 , 246 96,568 80,581 
1B48. 2 cc ccescccscess 34,940 15,4388 50,378 18,272 
1849... ccccccccvccess 112,490 23,739 136,219 56,017 
WBSO. wee ccrecccecces 57 , 225 12,967 70,192 261,459 
1851. ...... Cr eeeecees 223,302 39,089 262,391 149,856 
1B52. wc ecccoecccccces 386 , 136 87,332 473,518 368 , 355 
1BBS. 6 ce svccescccces 225 ,356 120,474 346 , 330 590,937 
IBGE. . ccccccvcveccees 250, 539 53,345 308 ,884 2,360,422 


1855. cescceee occcees dy 210,584 51,586 1,262,170 286 ,409 
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BLEDSOE ON LIBERTY AND SLAVERY.* 


The agitation of the Slavery Question, which has been re- 
newed in recent years with so much virulence and zeal, and 
which has exercised such a marked and disastrous influence on 
the federal politics of the nation, and the reciprocal relations 
of the several States, has so far produced at feast one bene- 
ficial result. It has compelled the people of the South to re-ex- 
amine the grounds of controversy with increased care, to 
content themselves no longer with indistinct and fluctuating 
Opinions caught by unconscious infection from the adverse 
sentiment of the Ress world, to enter more deeply and 
more philosophically into the consideration of the merits and 
demerits of the institution so acrimoniously assailed, and to 
compare with a keener discernment the principle on which 
the two conflicting systems of labor are founded, and the ef- 
fects upon society which are due to them respectively. The 
latter branch of the subject has been only incidentally and 
imperfectly discussed as yet; but the former has been treated 
with san 4 ability and from various points of view, so as to 
have furnished already a copious and irrefragable array of ar- 

ments in favor of slavery. The necessity for’this elaborate 
investigation of the problem of free and lave labor, has gen- 
erated an entire revulsion of feeling and judgment in the 
hearts and minds of many of our people; it has opened their 
eyes to the delusion and sophistry of the objections adduced 
by the adversaries of the South; it has satisfied them of the 
entire propriety and justice of a social arrangement which 
they had previously tolerated with ill-restrained repugnance 
asa necessary evil. Notwithstanding the y eaqpaonaica doubts 
by which the slave-owners were troubled, the general senti- 
ment among them, under the guidance of instructive impulses, 
has always tenaciously maintained the sanctity and inviola- 
bility of slavery, but they have not arrived at a clear compre- 
hension of the reasons by which slavery is justified and proved 
to be right and expedient without the aid of the numerous 
and usually able treatises which the controversy still raging 
has called forth. 

The necessities of society in a great measure determine its 
literature; in many instances they give birth to it. They pro- 
duce an appetency, which, by insuring an earnest and anxious 
circle of hearers, stimulates the inquiries of reflective minds, 
and encourages their literary efforts. This has been pre-emi- 
nently the case at the South with regard to the question of 





* An Essay on Liberty and Slavery, by Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. Philadelphia. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1856; 12mo. 
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slavery. The avidity for information and disquisition on this 
subject, which has lately been so manifest, is a natural and 
wholesome desire. If ver is right let it be maintained at 
all hazards; if it be wrong let it be abolished at all costs; but 
let neither decision be accepted without a full appreciation of 
the various aspects of the investigation. Whatever that deci- 
sion may be, if thus attained, it will leave behind it the con- 
sciousness of an intelligent performance of duty, and the as- 
surance that the policy finally adopted will prove eminentl 
beneficial and unquestionably right. In this crisis, as in all 
others, it is certain that truth is mighty and will ultimately 
prevail. In the mean time, we shall be indebted to the con- 
tinuance and asperity of this controversy for the creation of a 
genuine southern literature—in itself, an inestimable gain to 
our people. For out of this slavery agitation has sprung not 
merely essays on slavery, valuable and suggestive as these 
have been, but also the literary activity, and the literary move- 
ment which have lately characterized the intellect of the 
South. 

With other manifestations of the literary spirit, we have, 
however, at this time no further concern; our attention must 
be limited tothe Slavery Question, and particularly to its dis- 
cussion in the very satisfactory volume of Prof. Bledsoe—who 
has favored the public with the most lucid, and immediatel 
available treatises hitherto produced on the subject. His ook 
is strictly limited to certain definite aspects of the Slave 
Question, to these he scrupulously confides himself, thou 
incidentally shedding novel light on other branches of the in- 
quiry. His treatise in the main is controversial, though the 
spirit which illuminates and the temper which regulates his 
arguments, rise very far above the level of ordinary prolemics, 
and supply frequent indications of a mind habituated to ex- 
pete at ease in the most airy regions of philosophy and the 
oftiest walks of ethical speculation. 

Prof. Bledsoe is, indeed, admirably qualified by his, intellec- 
tual tastes, his previous studies, his former labors, and the associa- 
tions of his life for the discussion of the special department of 
research to which he has devoted his essay. He possesses pre- 
eminently the genius of polemics; he revels in the metaphysi- 
cal conflicts and dialectical subtleties of philosophical contro- 
versy. He is acute, ingenious, perspicacious. He discerns at 
a glance the weak points of an adversary’s argument; he dis- 
tinguishes with equal promptitude between the true and false 
which are presented in plausible combination; he instinctively 
discerns a fallacy and at once discovers its refutation, either 
turning the artillery of the enemy against themselves, or dis- 
closing the latent errors which had mislead their reasonings. 
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An author who had approved of his dexterity and depth by 
assailing, and assailing with success, the metaphysical and logi- 
cal strength of Jonathan Edwards, who had grappled with the 
recondite enigma of the origin of evil, and tested his powers 
against Leibuitz and the other princes of philosophical theol- 
ogy, and who had been more than a match for MeCosh, was 
almost certain of the victory when he buckled on his armor to 
attack the sophisms of Channing, Wayland, and Sumner. 
Prof. Bledsoe’s tastes and habits and career have led him to 
dwell from predilection amid the thorny thicket of polemics ; 
he delights in the stormy atmosphere of controversy; he is 
tamiliar with the habitat, the nature, and the manceuvres of 
error; and he pursues his game with a fresh appetite, and 
with the certainty of securing his prey. This confidence of 
victory gives a leisurely tranquillity to his movements, and 
perfect equability of temper in the midst of the most intricate 
disputes. He appears to be in no hurry to despatch his vie- 
tim; but plays with it at his ease, exhibits it in all the tortuous 
postures into which it has been thrown by despair, compels it to 
put forth its utmost strength and cunning, but never suffers it 
to escape entirely from his grasp. He thus escapes all tempta- 
tion to underrate, misconceive, or misrepresent an adversary ; 
he gives him all the benefits which can be derived from the 
most favorable statement of his tenets; he sometimes even 
improves his arguments; but he does this only to make the 
victory more complete, and his own triumph more brilliant. 
We are not aware of any person in our country more accom- 

lished or more dangerous in a logical encounter than Prof. 
Bledsoe: he has certainly won his honors hitherto in his various 
engagements with names much more eminent than he is com- 
peal to attack in the present volume. 

In addition to these general advantages with which he enters 
into the combat, Prof. Bledsoe has the further advantage of 
being equally at home at the North and at the South. Of 
Southern parentage and Southern birth, his education and his 
residence have been distributed between the two dissimilar 
sections of the Union; and he has had his opportunity, which 
would not be neglected by a mind as quick and observant as 
his, of studying the institutions of the free States and of the 
slave States on their own soil, and of contrasting together their 
spirit and effects. It may be a matter of regret that he has 
not deemed it expedient to draw more largely on the private 
stores of information which he must possess in regard to this 
contrast; but it is manifest that this avoidance of all digres- 
sion, and this unusual abstinence from all collateral topics, add 
to the cogency of the sole argument which he has ror 


to evolve. Much more is gained by the rigid adherence to a 
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special chain of reasoning than is lost by withholding the sub- 
sidiary information, which, while gratifying our tominn 
might have distracted attention from the main thesis. e 
task which Prof. Bledsoe has proposed to himself is single and 
distinct. It is not his aim to pour out his whole budget of 
information, knowledge, and ratiocination—to say all that he 
might be able to say on the subject of liberty and slavery— 
but only to say so much, and no more, as may be necessary to 
demonstrate the vastness, the invalidity, the untenability of 
the allegations and calumnies of the more respectable mem- 
bers among the abolitionists—if there is Sigh ome in wil- 
ful error and malignant wrong-doing. This essay is distinctly 
a polemical work: it has a restricted but definite aim, and 
what is unnecessary for the attainment of that aim, would be 
an excrescence on the argument. It is not a theory of —— 
and slavery—this remains still a desideratum, but Prof. Bled- 
soe has not undertaken to supply it. It is not an estimation of 
the absolute merits of liberty and slavery respectively: this is 
an insoluble problem which Prof. Bledsoe is too acute and too 
discreet to handle, for the excellence of all social institutions 
depends upon circumstances, and varies with the condition of 
races and societies. It is not a comparison of the fruits of free 
and servile labor; this may enter partially into the argument, 
but it is not the main thesis. The object of the work is sim- 
ply to repel the assaults of the abolitionists by refuting their 
reasoning. This is done most completely and conclusively: it 
is done with such signal success that not a thread of reason is 
left to support their vituperation of the South; but, if they 
still persist in maintaining the war of bitterness and abuse, 
as persist they will, they do it pertinaciously in despite of 
reason, and in obedience to the spirit of jealousy, malevolence, 
hostility alone. It is no slight service which is rendered to 
the Southern cause by thus reducing its opponents to the alter- 
native of either ae their warfare altogether, or pro- 
tracting it on grounds equally at variance with good sense 
and good feeling. 

The character of Prof. Bledsoe’s work is thus purely and 
intentionally negative. He demolishes the batteries of the 
abolitionists: he does not undertake to construct the fortifica- 
tions of the South. He curries the war vigorously into Africa: 
he does not directly contemplate the condition of affairs at 
home. When he has so ably achieved his avowed purpose, it 
would be an unreasonable complaint to object that he had not 
discussed topics which he never proposed to handle. The ob- 
jection recoils upon the objector; it makes no impression on 
the author. He has left to others those branches of his subject 
which are not within the legitimate scope of his essay. No 
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man is sufficient to do justice to all parts of the vast question 
of Slavery ; in its various ramifications there is ample employ- 
ment for the diligence, the learning, and the abilities o all; 
and each does his full duty, if he adequately discusses the 
particular department, be it limited or extended, which he has 
selected for the field of his exertions. Tested by this rule, 
which is manifestly dictated by common sense as the only 

roper criterion of a polemical treatise, Prof. Bledsoe’s essay 
is perhaps the most remarkable contribution which has been 
added to the literature of slavery. We know of no other work 
in the whole course of that literature which equals it in the 
steady adherence to the special object of its contemplation, in 
the methodical regularity with which all its approaches are 
made to the beleaguered fortress, in the perspicuity and co- 
gency of the argumentation, and in the satisfactory complete- 
ness of the refutation offered. 

Though the peculiar excellence of this work pre-eminently 
resides in the steady conduct of the reasoning, this is very far 
from being its only merit. We have already alluded to the 
admirable temper in which it is written—a temper so foreign 
to the habitual spirit of the abolitionists, so rare in works of 
controversy, so unusual, especially in the discussion of slavery. 
He sets out with the declaration that, “In the prosecution of 
such an inquiry, we intend to consult neither the pecuniary 
interests of the South nor the prejudices of the North; but 
calmly and immovably proceed to discuss, upon purely scien- 
tific principles, this great problem of our social existence and 
national prosperity, upon the solution of which the mg We and 
destinies of mankind in no inconsiderable measure depend. 
We intend no appeal to passion or sordid interest, but only to 
the reason of the wise jo good.”* In this temper he executes 
his task, never swerving to the right or to the lett, unseduced 
by the abundant provocations offered to acrimony, untempted 
by the equally numerous opportunities for violent declamation. 

e performs his office with the coolness as well as with the 
logical precision of a mathematician engaged in the solution 
of a geometrical problem. 

This equanimity and the punctilious observance of the re- 
quirements of his thesis, without regard to any thing lying 
beyond the prescribed domain, may, at times, produce the im- 
pression that the work is merely apologetic, and does not place 
the institution of slavery on sufficiently high and solid foun- 
dations. But this impression would be erroneous, for it is 
entirely disproved by the concluding sentences of the Intro- 
duction, which are as explicit and as decided as language can 





* Liberty and Slavery, chap. i, p. 12. 
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be. “If our arguments and views are unsound, we hope he 
(the reader) will reject them. On the contrary, if they are 
correct and well-grounded, we hope he will concur with us in 
the conclusion that the institution of slavery, as it exists among 
us at the South, is founded in political justice, is in accordance 
with the will of God and the designs of his Providence, and 
is conducive to the highest, purest, best interests of mankind.”* 
This is the ground on which the question of slavery should be 
placed ; it should be removed from the sphere of mere tem- 
porary expediency and contingent propriety, and planted on 
the immutable rock of right and justice. But it is not neces- 
sary, after making this admission, and — from this point 
of view, to introduce at all times and under all circumstances 
this fundamental principle. 

The style of this work is always vigorous and piquant—sin- 
gularly clear, and frequently eloquent. It reveals the te of 
a practised writer, and of a person of ardent and lively im- 
agination. Fora controversial publication it is most attractive 
reading. The ordinary dullness of pe ages dissertation is 
entirely avoided—the attention is skillfully riveted to the de- 
velopment of the subject; and the interest is sustained with- 
out drooping from the commencement to the close. There 
are no far-fetched graces introduced—no caprices of either — 
thought or expression, but it is composed throughout in terse, 
Incid, manly English, which illustrates the subject as fully as 
it gratifies the mind during its perusal. 

1e essay is confined to the refutation of the strongest 
charges oe Mes against slavery, but the concentration of ef- 
fort to this distinct effect does not prevent the introduction of 
views which very far transcend the range of this controversy. 
He is compelled to investigate the foundations of liberty, in 
order to clear away the fallacies, delusions, and equivocations 
which have sprung from loose conceptions of its nature; and 
in this inquiry he is led to the apprehension of many import- 
ant principles, which, if not entirely novel in themselves, are 
novel in their application, and are placed by him in a novel 
light. The first chapter is occupied with the examination of 
the nature of civil liberty. This is beginning the argument at 
the beginning, for unless there be a distinct and philos. »phical 
comprehension of the characteristics of liberty, there can be no 
philosophical estimation of those of slavery. The subject is a 
congenial one to the mind of the author, and displays his pow- 
ers to advantage in the opening of his work. The re-examina- 
tion of the nature of liberty was a suitable research for one 
who had already in his Theodicy, (Theodicee ?) 








* Liberty and Slavery, pp. 7-8. 
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Reason’d high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ; 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute} 

It was only necessary to descend from the region of the ab- 
stract and metaphysical to that of the practical political. This 
is a transition, indeed rarely achieved with success, but it is 
happily accomplished by Mr. Bledsoe; his professional labor 
as a lawyer having rendered him as familiar with the practical 
application of principles as his speculative career has rendered 
him with their theoretical evolution. 

Many errors have received their consecration and perpetu- 
ation from the graceful style and the juridical authority of 
Blackstone; and this has been peculiarly the case in regard to 
the fundamental principles of liberty and slavery. ‘Civil 
liberty” says the great commentator on the law of Rietendi as 
quoted in this essay, “is no other than natural liberty so far 
restrained as is necessary and expedient for the general ad- 
vantage.” This postulate, which has usually been received 
without hesitation, and repeated with unsuspecting confidence 
in its truth, Prof. Bledsoe impugns. He shows that by the 
mode of its acceptance, gross inconsistency is involved in this 
definition, that it rests on a false idea of natural liberty; which 
is at one moment regarded as the choicest boon of Providence 
to man, at the next as wild and savage license;* and that by 
the tacit omission of the limitations imposed upon the original 
conception of its character, it is speedily regarded as “a power 
to act as one pleases, without the restraint or control of any law 
whatever, either human or divine;”+ hence leading by a neces- 
pa deduction to the state of nature advocated b See, 
and to all the orgies, the frenzy and the tyranny which sprung 
from the scladinten of the Genevan sophist. Instead of accept- 
ing the definitions of Blackstone, sustained as they are by the 
theories of Locke and the acquiescense of Burke, Mr. Bledsoe 
joe issue with him on these points, asserting that the moral 

aw is equally obligatory in a supposed state of nature as in 

society, that however, this law is in danger of being violated 
by the natural disposition of man to tyrannize over his fellow- 
man, unless it is enforced by material sanctions and that “civil 
society does not abridge our natural rights; but secures and 
proteets them.”§ 

By substituting a juster definition for civil liberty than has 
ordinarily been received, Prof. Bledsoe eliminates much of the 
confusion which has hitherto attended the discussion of the 





* Liberty and Slavery, chap. i, $§ i-ii, pp. 12-16. 
+ Liberty and Slavery, chap. i, § ii, p. 16. 

¢ Liberty and Slavery, chap. i, § iii, p. 27. 

§ Liberty and Slavery, chap. i, § v, p. 30. 
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slavery question. Ifthe natural rights of manare not curtailed, 
but extended, fortified, regulated, and confirmed by society, 
and are thereby guarded against the domineering spirit of the 
strong and the cunning, it is evident that civil liberty, as the 
term itself might have been sufficient to indicate, is a product 
of society, and not the mutilated remnant of a larger freedom 
pot enjoyed.* Accept this theory, and all the decla- 
mation about the original right of liberty, about the primeval 
equality of men, becomes vain twaddle, as impotent as it is in- 
apposite. Accept this theory, and the foundations of political 
philosophy are laid upon a broader and firmer basis than the 
could heretofore boast. But we are still liable to be met with 
the stale objection of the inalienable rights of men—the com- 
mon-place and the armory of the abolitionists. The abuse of 
this doctiie has not escaped the notice of Mr. Bledsoe. He 

roves briefly, but irresistibly, that society does possess and 
vabitually exercise the power to restrict, control, and with- 
draw the supposed inalienable rights of life and liberty, for good 
and sufficient cause, in the pursuit of the general good;+ and 
consequently, that “if it be shown that the public good, and 
especially the good of the slave, demands such a law, then the 
question of a is settled.” The remaining and principal 
portion of the volume is occupied with the establishment of 
these conditions, and with applying the conclusions thus ob- 
tained to the casuistry of the abolitionists. 

In this introductory chapter, which is one of great import- 
ance, and marked by consummate skill, the philosophy of the 
yaa 2 is perspicuously laid down. The pang i, by which 

e future controversy is to be decided, are thus fixed and 
published; and the decision of the question is simplified by 
contracting the investigation to a plain and limited issue. At 
the same time, by commencing the discussion with the criti- 
cism and determination of fundamental principles, the roots 
of error and the fibres of delusion are traced to their hidin 
og in the obscurity of speculative confusion ; their plausi- 

ility is removed by this thorough exposure, and their entire 
eradication is facilitated. Nor would it be justice to Professor 
Bledsoe to overlook the faet, that in this research into the na- 
ture of liberty, his services are not limited to the defensive 
armor which he provides against the assaults of abolitionism, 
but they extend much further, and furnish the elements of a 
new and juster conception of the functions of society, and also 
of a more comprehensive and reasonable scheme of political 
philosophy. 

* Liberty and Slavery, chap. i, § ii, p. 18; § iv, p. 30. 

+ Liberty and Slavery, chap. i, § vi, p. 36. 

} Liberty and Slavery, ehap. i, § vii, p. 41. 
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On many previous occasions we have remarked that the ade- 
quate investigation of the slavery question required and 
would necessitate the creation of a new system of political 
science; that there were fallacies involved with all the received 
maxims of political speculation, which alone = strength to 
the representations of the abolitionists, but which assured to 
those representations general acceptance, until the popular 
errors had been removed by the careful re-examination and 
se oa of political principles. The recent works of Mr. 

‘itzhugh and of Professor Bledsoe signally confirm the justice 
of our anticipations. They both rebel against the antiquated 
political doctrines ; they both propound dogmas completely at 
variance with them, and inaugurate a new school of political 
speculation. We shall not compare the labors of these two 
gentlemen ; their works scarcely admit of comparison, so diffe- 
rent are they in spirit, in immediate purpose, in style, and in 
execution. Mr.“F itzhugh is replete with suggestions, though 
he scarcely presents a single position which would meet with 
many adhesions without previous modifications. Mr. Bledsoe, 
on the contrary, exhausts by his copious and methodical pro- 
cedure the topics which he has appropriated to himself. He 
leaves nothing behind him—nothing to be desired within the 
range of his horizon. No doubts started by him remain with- 
out full satisfaction; and very few inquiries are suggested by 
him which he has not pursued to their legitimate results, and 
from which he has not himself extracted all the significance 
and juices which they contain. 

It would prove as tedious as it is unnecessary to repeat the 
several arguments employed in a controversial work, to traverse 
again the successive stages through which Prof. Bledsoe ad- 
vances to his final victory, and “to fight his battles o’er again.” 
In an argumentative work of this complexion, it is impossible 
to appreciate the merits of the discussion without following the 
chain of the logic, and this chain is imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory, if any of its links are omitted. In order to obtain from 
the Essay that instruction and gratification which it is admi- 
rably calculated to afford, it must be studied in its integrity, 
and in the language of the author, and not in any curso 
abridgment of its reasoning. In its perusal frequent delight 
will be experienced in admiring the tenacious grasp with which 
the polemic seizes upon the prominent points of his adversary’s 
doctrine, the dexterity with which he turns it about like clay in 
the hands of the potter, tl it is divested of all disguises, and re- 
vealed in its nakedness, and then the ingenious ease with which 
its worthlessness and untenability are exposed.. Mr. Sumner 
did not receive a more complete, or overwhelming castigation 
corporeally from the cane of Col. Preston Brooks than he sus- 
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tains intellectually from the dialectical tortures of Prof. Bled- 
soe. The enjoyment of witnessing the latter combat must be 
sought in the pages of this Essay on Liberty and Slavery; it 
cannot be communicated by any transference of its scenes to a 
critical notice. All the spirit of the contest would evaporate 
if separate parts were cetached from the strictly concatenated 
evolution of the whole argument, and the flavor communica- 
ted to the controversy by the peculiar felicities of Prof. Bled- 
soe’s manner and expression would be lost or become vapid if 
presented in any but the original combination. 

All that criticism can safely undertake to do in attempting 
to appreciate a polernical essay, is to exhibit and estimate the 
principles and the method ries in itsconduct. These prin- 
ee are fully contained in Prof. Bledsoe’s initial chapter, in 
which he overturns the customary maxims relied upon by the 
antagonists of slavery, and introduces in their stead those tenets 
which have been already specified. He thusrestricts the further 
progress of the inguiry to the refutation of arguments proved to 

e invalid by the application of these new fe ne ge and to the 
demonstration of the proprieties and expediencies which justify 
the maintenance of slavery under certain circumstances, and 
particularly under those conditions which accompany its exis- 
tence at the South. The abstract inquiry is completed in the 
first chapter of the work; the remaining chapters are occupied 
with adapting the blister thus coolly and deliberately prepared 
to the back of the most prominent abolitionists, and with con- 
firming at the same time, and by the same procedure, the argu- 
ment in favor of Southern slavery. 

There is so much simplicity in the plan of Prof. Bledsoe’s 
Essay, and there is also such methodical regularity in the de- 
velopment of his argument, that the titles of the few chapters 
into which the work is divided, furnish a complete insight into 
its character, and are at once the shortest and the most satis- 
factory abridgment of its contents that could be devised. Be- 
sides the logical distribution of the subject into separate chap- 
ters, each chapter is with equal care and precision subdivided 
into sections; and these sections are each supplied with its ap 
propriate heading. An expeditious mode of reading the book, 
or of revising its doctrines is thus supplied, by comparing the 
table of contents with the rubrics of the sections; but if the 
bones and sinews of the argument might be in great measure 
thus obtained, they would constitute only the bare anatomy 
of the treatise ; the flesh and blood, the life and the physiog- 
nomy of the argument would be sacrificed, and all the satis- 
faction lost which may be derived from the clear and racy 
elucidation of the several members of the disputation. There 
is nothing in the volume, neither deliberate expression nor 
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chance indication, to suggest that the preparation of a work 
for academical instruction was contemplated by the author ; 
but no treatise could be more happily adapted to the function 
of implanting correct doctrines on the slavery question in the 
minds of students, and of guarding them in advance against 
the subterfuges and lubricities of abolitionist sentiments and 
reasonings. A more comprehensive treatise might be easily 
repared, and might be in some respects desirable; but this 
y on Liberty and Slavery would be of more immediate 
practical use, it would be more generally available, than any 
other work with which we are acquainted, and we have dil- 
ntly read nearly everything which has been written on this 
feracious subject. Moreover, the perspicuity and stringency 
of Prof. Bledsoe’s reasoning would prove a most salutary dis- 
cipline to the minds of the young, and furnish an example for 
¥ the conduct of the understanding,” which would be found a 
serviceable model of discussion in after life. We are not dis- 
posed to indulge in any extravagant laudations of this or any 
other work, but it possesses some characteristic excellences in 
which it has rarely been equalled, and these excellences are of 
the kind most valuable in a text-book. . 

Mr. Bledsoe’s essay is divided into five chapters. Of these, 
the first, occupied with the discussion of the nature of civil 
liberty, is the most important for the philosophy of the general 
subject, and has therefore engaged our principal attention. 
The second chapter reviews and refutes the arguments and 
positions of the abolitionists, dealing patiently and separately 
with seventeen different fallacies in succession. The exami- 
nation and the refutation are most complete. He drives them 
from one point to another, dislodging them from every strong- 
hold to which they retire, raising their fortresses, and over- 
whelming them with his rapid and resistless fire. There is no 
respectable semblance of a tenable argument against slavery, 
founded upon general and abstract principles of right, which 
is not considered in its due order, and shown to be absurd, in- 
consistent, or nugatory. At times accepting their allegations 
and analyzing their significance, he shows that the principles 
on which the abolitionists most confidently rely are usually 
fatal to the conclusions which have been drawn from them by 
the logic of passionate malevolence. Thus, taking the vulgar 
assertion that slavery should be abolished because it is an inj 
to the slave, he calls Dr. Wayland’s attention to the fact that 
the reason assigned for abolition is the assumption of the very 
point in dispute—a gross petitio principii.* Professor Bledsoe 
urges against this argument the doctrine which has been held 





* Liberty and Slavery, chap. ii, § iv, pp. 55-58. 
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in all ages, from Aristotle and Cicero down to the present 
moment, by every intelligent advocate of slavery, that the in- 
stitution is justifiable only when and so long as it is beneficial 
to the slave as well as to the slave-owner.* He observes with 
singular point, that Dr. Wayland himself is compelled, by the 
er of his position, to renounce his objection, and in 
espite of it to sanction the maintenance of bondage so 
long as it enures to the advantage of the slave. No weapon 
has been directed against slavery with more pharisaic compla- 
cency, or with more sanctimonious fervour, than the Gospel 
precept, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” is 
commandment and its legitimate application are considered 
with reverent care, and it is found that a healthy exegesis de- 
tects therein no condemnation of slavery, but its actual appro- 
val; and that the interpretation imposed upon these words, 
which constitute the essence of the new law, is inconsistent 
with the maintenance of all law, order, and authority; that 
“all justice would be extinguished, all order overthrown, and 
boundless confusion introduced into the affairs of men.”+ The 
tendency of abolitionism to run into every heresy is abundantly 
shown by the hostility of the northern abolitionists to the Bible, 
by their proclivity to every form of social vice, by their appe- 
tency for communism in all its forms and extravagances. 
The premises from which they start, with the forced construction 
given to them, ae precipitate them into such immoral 
conclusions. An English abolitionist, in an elaborate work 
on the theory of society, declares “that to deprive others of 
their rights to the use of the earth, is to commit a crime inferior 
only in wickedness to the crime of taking away their lives or 
personal liberties.”{ This is abolitionism and agrarianism in 
the same breath—murder, slave-holding, and property in land 
are gravely placed in the same category of crime. 
hat has afforded us, however, the most sincere gratifica- 
tion in the thorough exposure of the fallacies of the sholition- 
ists, is the effectual reply which is addressed to the common- 
place denunciation of the conversion of the immortal soul of 
a fellow man into a mere chattel. Professor Bledsoe defends 
none of the abuses of slavery, but he makes it perfectly plain 
to every intelligence, not wilfully blinded by spleen, that slave- 
ry, however abused, has never laid any An to the soul of 





* “Est emin genus injusta servitutis quum hi sunt alterius, qui sui possunt 
esse; quum autem hi famulantur, qui sibi moderari nequeunt, nulla injuria est.” 
Cie. De Rep. iii, xxv, § 22. The remarks of Aristotle have been often quoted 
by us elsewhere; the testimony of Cicero is less known. 

+ Liberty and Slavery, chap. ii, § vii, p. 78. 

}Spencer’s Social Statics, pt. ii, chap. ix, § 9, p. 124-5. 

§ Liberty and Slavery, chap. ii, § x, pp. 86-102, 
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man, but only to his “labor and lawful obedience ;” and that 
a man enslaved never is and never has been considered as a 
mere chattel. The right to the personal services and obedience 
of the slave is unquestionably a chattel interest; but this is 
all that is claimed, held, or transferred. And why is it a 
chattel interest? Simply to distinguish it from a real interest, 
which it certainly is not, except in the case of serfs of the glebe. 
A favorable opportunity was afforded of illustrating this sub- 
ject, and removing the confusion in which it is involved, by the 
vague and popular usage of legal terms; and we es that 
Mr. Bledsoe has not employed his professional knowledge for 
the purpose. The abolitionists are as little distinguished for 
learning as they are for logic; and we doubt whether man 
of them could tell, or whether any of them have distinctly 
conceived, what a chattel is. Their abuse of the term is exactly 
equivalent to that which would arise if the Latin term for 
money, pecunia, should be translated cows. The opprobrium 
conveyed by the expression is entirely due .to the fact that 
eattle and chattel are the same words originally, but so also 
are capital and chapter; and that all sorts of personal property, 
the most trivial ou the meanest as well as the most valuable, 
are included under the term chattels. The original term was 
capitale, capital property attached to the person of the owner, 
and not to the pwaedhlp of the land. This expression was 
abbreviated or corrupted into catalla, and chattels; and as 
nearly all property in the ages when this transformation took 
place consisted of live stock, the generic name became in vul- 
ger usage identified with its especial a and assumed 
the form and signification of cattle.* This is the history of the 
term; but in legal phraseology the generic meaning was re- 
tained, and has thence descended by a different channel into 
popular employment, as chattels. If we seek to express any 
property in man, or in the services of man, can we avail our- 
selves of any other phrase than a chattel interest? But this 
does not make the man a chattel, as Professor Bledsoe very 
satisfactorily explains, but the limited right to his services, 
under legal conditions and restraints, is a chattel interest, or a 
ersonal interest, simply because unconnected with lands. 
is explanation convicts the abolitionist of occupying them- 
selves with empty declamations about a matter which they 
either cannot or will not understand. 

The third chapter considers the argument from the Scriptures, 
and is divided into two sections, appropriated respectively to 
the argument from the Old and that from the New Testament. 
It is not the scriptural argument in favor of slavery that Mr. 





* Vide Dubange. Gloss, Med. 8 Inf. Latin, sub voce Catallum. 
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Bledsoe undertakes to supply, but the scriptural argument 
against slavery which he professes to refute, and which he 
completely demolishes. It cannot be too distinctly borne in 
mind that this is controversial treatise purely; it never con- 
templates anything beyond the reasonings of the abolitionists, 
except when obliged to do so in order to discover the proof of 
their sophistry. us he brings into full view the authoriza- 
tion of slavery by the New Testament, while me or. the 
arbitrary and unwarrantable translation of the Greek word 
doviog, as a hired servant.* Mr. Barnes, Mr. Sumner, and 
other abolitionists, it appears, had trusted so far to their pas- 
sionate ignorance, or h —— so far on the ignorance of 
others, as to hazard the bold assertion, that this term permitted 
us to regard the slaves spoken of in the New Testament as 
simply hired servants. blunder or perversion so gross as 
this, appears to merit a very curt denial; but the mischief and 
delusion which may result from this misrepresentation justify 
the elaborate demonstration of the error; and this demonstra- 
tion in its turn brings strongly into light the sanction extend- 
ed to slavery by the Scriptures.+ 
The fourth chapter, stil ursuing the polemical method, dis- 
cusses the argument from the public good, and to many readers 
will prove to be the most interesting portion of the volume. 
The abolitionists continually contrast the rapid increase of 
population and wealth in the free States of the Union, with 
their more sedate march in the Southern, or slave-holding 
States, and thence infer that they have secured the testimony 
of fact and experience to the superior advantages, and therefore, 
to the superior propriety, of free institutions. If the common 
weal consisted of nothing but men and money, no matter what 
the condition and character of the former, or what the distri- 
bution and effects of the latter, there might be great force in 
this ratiocination. But social welfare is a much more compli- 
cated problem than this, and it would be difficult to establish 
the greater blessings of Northern as compared with Southern 
society, if. the points of comparison were multiplied. This 
particular line of tactics is, however, disregarded by Mr. Bled- 
soe; he still restricts himself to a simple reply to the allegations 
of the abolitionists. He accepts the issue as presented and 
understood by his adversaries; and he responds very truly, that 
the question for the South to consider and for the North to argue, 
*is. not, whether slave or free institutions should be chosen if 
the option were now offered for the first time, “not what Vir- 





* Liberty and Slavery, chap. iii, § ii, pp. 183-225. 

+ As the Abolitionists prefer discovering hired servants to acknowledging 
slaves in the New Testament, we commend to their consideration the character 
which is given to hirelings in the Gospels. 
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ginia, or Kentucky, or any other slave State might have been, 
ut what they would be in case slavery were abolished.”* To 
this et he reduces the question, and then proceeds to ex- 
hibit the almost certain consequences of abolition by exposing 
the effects of emancipation in the British colonies,t and the 
manner in which it has ruined them. The testimonies em- 
ployed in this delineation are extracted from the reluctant evi- 
dence of the friends of emaneipation, and of the enemies of 
slavery. We were previously aware of the desolation, the in- 
dolence, and the crime which had spread over those lovely, 
fertile, and once wealthy regions; but the darkest traits of the 
picture were absent till we met with this careful compilatior 
of statistics and details.t From these it is manifest that the 
blessings anticipated from emancipation in the British colonies 
have never been realized, and that a frightful desert, defiled 
by the brutal vices of lazy and licentious monsters, exists where 
rampant abolitionists would have us to believe that Paradise 
has been restored.§ 

Having thus collected from experience the actual lessons of 
the past, Mr. Bledsoe has obtained a thread to guide him 
through the probabilities of the future. He is not consigned 
to the delusive pilotage of vague conjecture. He cansee, and 
is entitled to assert, that the consequences of abolition to 
the South, would be the annihilation of immense property, the 
ruin of agriculture and all industry, universal poverty and dis- 
tress, bankruptcy and ruin, and most horrible civil war. All 
that had been gained by the efforts and labors of so many gene- 
rations would be lost by a single change; and the “elevation of 
the blacks by Southern slavery,” of which Southerners may 
rightfully be proud, would be exchanged for their hopeless 
degradation by a freedom for which they are unprepared. Thus 
the slavery which has been proclaimed as an injury to the 
negro is to him the greatest of blessings, and the freedom 
which is heralded as his birthright and as the sole requirement 
for his happiness, would only enure te his irretrievable wretch 
edness and ruin. Hence, the cireumstances are such as justify, 
on the principles of the abolitionists themselves, the institution 
of slavery, and its continuance. 

The fifth chapter on the Fugitive Slave Law,** fitly terminates 
Mr. Bledsoe’s apology for the South; by replying to Messrs. 





- 
* Liberty and Slavery, chap. iv, § i, p, 228. 
Liberty and Slavery, chap. iv, § ii, pp. 229-257. 
Liberty and Slavery, chap. iv, § iii, pp. 257-267. 
Liberty and Slavery, chap. iv, § iv, pp. 268-284. 
Liberty and Slavery, chap. iv, § v, pp. 284-291. 
Liberty and Slavery, chap. ae vi, pp. 292-300. 


** Liberty. and Slavery, chap. v, pp. 801-883. 
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Seward and Sumner, by removing the objections alleged 
inst the execution of this necessary provision, and by ex- 
hibiting and enforcing the duties of a good citizen to the Con- 
stitution of the country. This part of his task is achieved with 
the same ability and conclusiveness with which the remainder 
of the work is executed, but it requires no further comment. 
A treatise as consecutively or and as rigidly connec- 
ted as this is, cannot be appreciated adequately by any criti- 
cism, however conscientious and observant; it must be studied 
in extenso. Extracts, abridgements, and comments are little 
more than the description of a house by offering a few of the 
bricks of which it is composed as a specimen. The book must 
be read, and ought to be read, and this is its highest commen- 
dation. 





OVERSEERS AT THE SOUTH. 


Overseers.—No. I. 


A good deal of consultation, at various times, with some of 
the best farmers of the State, some observation, and some ex- 
perience, both pleasant and bitter, has given us impressions in 
the matter of overseers, which we will now communicate to 
our friends for what they are worth. 

It, as Von Thaer tells us, “the practice of agriculture is 
—- of an infinite number of different occupations, each 
of which appears easy in itself but is the more ditticult to exe- 
cute, inasmuch, as they frequently seem to interfere with and run 
counter to One another,” if, “in order to regulate them accor- 
ding to the circumstances and powers that are at our disposal, 
30 that no single one shall be neglected, but each performed 
properly and in its due order, there is required the greatest 
attention ; activity without anxiety ; promptitude without preci- 
pitation ; a care of the whole united to the strictest attention to 
the most minute details; a judicious appreciation of all that 
is more or less necessary ; and of that which belongs to different 
periods of time; an unremitting perseverance in whatever is 
undertaken, but which, however, does not lead to the neglect 
of more pressing duties; a prudent estimate of the value of labor 
and of time, so as to employ them to the best advantage;” if 
so intricate a combination of the circumstances which always 
encompass the proprietor of an estate demands a corresponding 
combination of qualities for their complete cortrol, then it is 
evident that the overseer on a Southern plantation, like the 
steward of an English estate, requires the same combination 
in hardly a less degree. He is to the plantation what the mate 
is to the merchantman, and if he does not understand so well 
the principles of navigation, and is not entitled to the control 
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of the ship, he must, nevertheless, be able to guide the vessel, 
to command the sailors, to manage the cargo, and to keep eve 
thing ship-shape, and to exemplify the subordination which it 
is his duty to enforce on others. 

Though all the duties of an overseer relate to the owner of 
an estate, yet, for convenience in discussion, they may be di- 
vided into, 1, his duties to the master; 2, to the negroes; 3, to 
the animals, and impliments; 4, to the crops; and, 5, to the 
land itself. 

The overseer has rights, too, as well as duties, which we shall 
not neglect to notice incidentally. 

1. Subordination to the master is the first of an overseer’s 
duties. Many of them think, and we have heard of their 
saying, that the master shall not doso and so with them. They 
thereby intend to define the limits of theirobedience. Whether 
this originated in the wretched custom that once prevailed 
extensively, of giving an overseer a share of the crops, and 
leaving him to make them in his own way; whether it arises 
from a morbid feeling of manliness, or from a sense of social 
inferiority which suspects a foe in every man of higher rank 
or a wealth, this recusancy is a great mistake. 

e overseer who consents to serve an employer that he thinks 
will treat him as a menial, wants respect for himself, and cannot, 
therefore, command it from others. His entrance upon such 
service is a voluntary degradation which no amount of after 
rebellion can efface, to which, indeed, rebellion must add the 
additional fault of faithlessness to his contract ; for it cannot be 
supposed that he would be employed if he should announce 
beforehand that he reserved the privilege of insubordination. 
A man who enters an army agrees to obey implicitly and with- 
out question the order of his superior; the chan of authority 
binds every man, from the privates to the generals ; but it never 
occurs to the proudest of them that he surrenders the very man- 
hood which leads him to the cannon’s mouth, when he gives 
up his freedom of action and does automatically every biddin 
of another. The very fact, if it exists, that his superior in ran 
is his inferior in i or capacity, but increases the merit of 
submission by proving the a equally a man in forti- 
tude and in action. Subordination is not subjection: it is found- 
ed in the necessity of the case, not the whim of the master—in 
pve, and not in a For the same reason that the 

usband is allowed to rule the wife, the master must rule the 
overseer. There cannot be two heads; and he who owns the 
property, bears all its burdens, and takes all its risks and re- 
ser ser must have the entire control, and a discretion of 
elegating it in such way and proportion as may suit himself. 
On it depends not only the arrangement of details and the 
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consistency of plan, but especially the subjection of the 
negro, the freedom from infinite trouble and vexation with him, 
and often the life of either overseer or negro, or both, and the 
future happiness and success of the overseer himself, and the 
welfare of his family. He may rely on it that no proprietor, 
with a proper sense of his rights and obligations, will surrender 
this condition; and if pride or temper will not permit him to 
accept it cheerfully and to the full extent, he had better not 
undertake the business of an overseer, for he will find it full of 
annoyance. 

Nor does subordination to authority imply submission to 
rudeness. If we were all of us anxious to deserve courtesy 
rather than eager to enforce it, we would have more of it. In 
the long run, every man’s deportment secures him such considera- 
tion as he deserves, and those who mean to earn a good name 
need not fear “the proud man’s scorn.” A gentleman, or a 
man of proper feelings, will treat all around him with respect 
and a which is their due, and there is every reason why 
he should so deport himself towards his overseer. It may 
chance that anid the anxieties of business, a rude word or an 
angry comment may, at times, wears him, just as the over- 
seer, at times, gives way to a similar infirmity; but in the 
main he will be considerate. If the overseer » Aarons it, he 
will look on him as a man entitled to civility, and will set 
him the example of good behavior. It is the readiest mode 
by which he can secure the same demeanor; and his interest, 
if not his amiability, will prompt him to keep on the best terms 
with one to whom so much is confided. If it does not, better 
part than quarrel. But civility is, in fact, so far the rule, that 
most overseers, we are sorry to say, are spoiled, and very few 
live more than two, or at the most three years, with the same 
employer. A disposition to avoid angry and unpleasant collo- 
quies, and to overlook faults and tolerate relaxation from rules, 
to concede privileges, to submit to small abuses of administra- 
tration and usurpations of power, in those whoseem, in the main, 
to have our interest at heart, is generally carried so far that in 
the time specified the overseer is turned off, and a new one runs 
the same course of indulgence to the same end. For this the 
owner is as much to blame as the overseer. He forgets that it 
is in the very nature of agents to abuse trust; lawyers, the most 
elevated class of agents in the community, require watching 
and pushing, as much as any others; and it should not occasion 
great surprise or blame if a lower class yields to even greater 
temptations, under a relaxation of discipline. 

e have dwelt at some a on this point, because here 
is the beginning of much of the evil that results from the re- 
lation we are treating of. 
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THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF RAILROADS.* 


It shown that English railroad stocks yield about 2 per cent. 
on the invested capital. Only two very short lines bring over 
7percent. In France,the Northern and Eastern railroad yield- 
ed in the year 1855, 15 per cent.; the Lyons, and the Lyons 
and Mediterranean railroads 16 per cent. ; the Orleans line 154 
per cent.; the Western railroad 15 per cent. The entire length 
of the French railroads is 2,880 English miles. The cost £58, 
000,000, and their gross income last year amounted to about 
£9,848,000, about 14 per cent. of which was clear gain. 

* we compare the six principal railroad lines of France 
with the six principal lines of England—namely, the London, 
the Northwest, the Great Western, the Great Northern, the Mid- 
land, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the Northeastern—we 
see that their length is 2,660 miles, built at a cost of £122,000,- 
000, consequently more than double the cost of the French lines, 
though they are only two hundred miles longer. The gross 
receipts are nearly the same, namely, £9,785,000. Hence it is 
clear that the capital in English railroad stocks brings only 3 
per cent. The capital invested in English railways is estimat- 
ed to be £300,000,000, in France £100,000,000, in the United 
States £150,000,000. 

Even in the United States, where, at the close of the year 
1855, there were about 23,384 miles of railroad, the receipts have 
diminished. The gross receipts during the past year of the 
3,216 miles in the State of New York, which cost $125,000,000, 
were only $20,843,385. Though they yield nearly 7 per cent., 
they are considered a bad investment in a State where capital- 
ists can get far higher interest for their money. 

In Germany on Austria are numerous railroads, which yield 
over 10 per cent. Among them are the Cologne and Minden, 
the Leipzig, Magdeburg, the Ferdinands, Northern Line, and 
several others. Still more numerous are the railroads which 
yield 6, 7, 8, or 10 per cent. 

These results show that the English railroads yield the small- 
est, and the French the largest per centage on the capital in- 
vested. We may, as a general rule, say that English lines of 
railway are too expensively constructed; still, it is not always 
80. The Belfast line cost £13,839 a mile, and the London and 
Blackwall £283,818. The principal railroad lines in England 
cost between £30,000 and £31,000 a mile. In France they 
constructed 54 miles of road for the same money that in — 
land was expended on 40 miles, and in England 54 miles yield 
only as much as 42 miles in France. 





* From the Augsburg Zeitung. 
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This hopeless condition of the British railroads induced a 
reaction in the past month. In England, railroad profits have 
been diminished by too great a rivalry. The parallel lines 
have tried to ruin each other, and for the most part they have 
sueceeded. A company, consequently, has been formed for 
promoting the interests of the British railways. The different 
companies have united their interests, and will wage no more 
war with each other. As it is they will find ways enough to 
rob the public. Even in England, travelling by railroad is b 
no means cheap. The first class of the English and French 
lines can seareely be compared, as to comfort and luxury, to 
our second class. The luxury of our first class carriages, as 
on the Aix-la-Chapelle line in Bavaria, and on some of the 
Prussian railroads, is not to be found in England or France, 
and still less in Belgium, where the second ola is scarcely to 
be compared with our third. 

Railroad travelling in England is nearly three times as dear 
as on the continent. Season tickets in England are issued at 
a cheap rate. The company issues season tickets to persons 
for a certain distance, on which they may make two trips a 
day. These tickets are mostly taken up by persons who have 
business in the large cities, London, Liverpool and Manchester. 
They leave their homes early in the morning, and return after 
business hours. It would take nearly twice as much time if 
they lived in some remote part of London to go to their busi- 
ness place, and they would even spend more money in omni- 
buses, etc. They prefer to live a few miles out of the city, 
near a railroad. e are, therefore, not surprised to see that 
in the year 1854, no less than 11,000,000 of persons arrived 
at the several railroad depotsin London. 36,000 season tickets 
would be enough to make up this number. 

The small profits of the English railroads is not to be ac- 
counted for by low fares for passengers or freight. There are 
other more important causes. The best fruits are eaten up by 
the so-called railway locusts. In this class of insects are to be 
reckoned, first, the directors, then the members of Parliament, 
the engineers, the gamblers in stocks, and, in general, the 
whole body of honorable sharpers. The directors gamble in 
stocks on the Merchants’ Exchange, and in their hands are all 
the interest of the line. Is it astonishing that they make 
money and sometimes lose it, or is it to be wondered at that 
railroad securities are at such a discount in England? Says 
the Economist, in one of its late numbers: “To gain money 
man may risk life and honor, but he who has railways to man- 
age can make a fortune at the expense of shareholders with- 
out risking either. It has happened that directors have fraud- 
ulently appropriated sums like £80,000 to buy their own shares, 

4 
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or have appropriated large sums of money and accounted for 
it under the head of ‘sundries,’” 

In the year 1845 the railroads yielded from 8 to 10 per cent. 
These profits gradually fell from 10 to 5, from 8 to 4, from 9 
to 3$ per cent. on the capital invested, in spite of the increase 
of freight and passengers. This is owing to the secondary 
railway lines. These aon were generally so constructed as to 
be of use to the two principal lines. They were advertised 
for sale, and as each of the principal lines wished to acquire 
them, enormous sums were offered and paid for them. Of 
course, the profits of the principal line were thereby pro- 
portionately diminished. But great swindles were effected in 
the matter of dividends. Expenses which should have been 
paid from the profits were paid out of the capital. The amount 
so abstracted was not replaced, and purchases were made at 
long periods to avoid payment. This, naturally enough, gave 
higher, although imaginary, dividends; the shares were com- 
ing up, the directors sold their shares and pocketed the gains. 
The only persons taken in were the simple shareholders, who 
believed in high dividends. Large sums were paid to land- 
owners as indemnity for expropriation. 

In this way the companies had to pay from £4,000 to £8,000 
a mile for land. In one case £120,000 was paid for a tract of 
land which was valued at £5,000. A land owner once de- 
manded £80,000 for his land, but finding rivals in the business, 
he ceded it for £80. The engineers were in many cases in the 
pay of these interested land owners. Even among members 
of Parliament these railway locusts were to be found. To 
have influence in the House of Commons, the companies 
elected members of Parliament as directors, and there are now 
no less than eighty-one directors members of Parliament. A 
goodly share of the profits is made way with by lawyers and 
attorneys. We know a case where six of those locusts divided 
among themselves £57,000; and lately it was shown that a 
company had paid £480,000 for court and Parliament fees in 
the space of nine years. It should be borne in mind that the 
fees of witnesses before Parliament are six guineas a day. 

But the real root of all these evils lies in the fact that the 
interests of the shareholders are wholly under the control of 
the directors. These latter are aosciaie good speech-makers, 


and are seldom opposed by the share-holders, for obvious rea- 
sons. Such are some’of the ways of fortune in England. In 
America, the same evils, to some extent, are to be found, 
but the Americans are less timid, and they are very energetic 
in remedying abuses. England is now » Bonen 

ways, but the English have paid dearly for t) 

by which the two continents have profited. 


with rail- 
1e experiments, 
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GROWTH AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON." 


CoRRECTED STATEMENT OF THE GROWTH AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON, FOR TEN YEAR, 
FROM 1845 To 1855; ACCOMPANIED BY REMARKS, SHOWING THEIR RELATIVE RATES 
OF INCREASE, 


The comparative supply and consumption of cotton have, 
of late, assumed an interest that renders some conclusion de- 
sirable, by which these relations can be determined, if only 
proximately. The elements which enter into the solution of 
this question are very complex. The relative costs of cultiva- 
tion in different countries; the tenure of land and the revenue 
system of those parts of British India which form, next to the 
United States, the largest source of supply; the state of inter- 
communication between the cotton regions and the seacoast; 
these, with other constituents of the problem, render it one of 
much intricacy. The subject naturally assumes three divi- 
sions: 1. The comparative rate of increase in the supply and 
consumption, at antecedent periods. 2. The comparative rate 
of future increase. 3. The causes which facilitate or retard that 
increase. It is necessary to this inquiry that we should em- 
brace a period, or periods, of sufficient length to exclude the 
influence of disturbing causes of partial or temporary operation. 
Decennial periods are most convenient for this purpose. In 
an article prepared by us and published in the Charleston 
Courier, May 31, 1845, the history of the cotton trade is traced 
back to 1800, divided into periods of 15 years, and brought 
down to 1845. 

The results reached in that article were, that the growth had, 
down to 1845, outrun the consumption. The annual average 
increase in the growth was a fraction over 64 per cent., em- 
bracing the period from about 1830 to 1845. The annual 
average increase in the consumption was a fraction under 6 
per cent. The growth had, therefore, exceeded the consump- 
tion down to 1845; but from indications of the gradual dimi- 
nution of the rate of supply of United States cotton, and the 
steady, regular increase in the consumption generally, the fol 
lowing conclusions were drawn: 1. That in three years the 
equilibrium between supply and consumption would be re- 
covered. 2, That in 1845 we had reached the maximum rate 
of production in the United States. Both branches of this 
prediction were verified. It is unnecessary therefore to ascend 
further back in our comparison than 1845. 





* A pamphlet Report on Cotton has been issued from the State Department at 
Washington. We shall have occasion to refer to it, and make some extracts 
hereafter.—{ Eprror. ] 
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Comparative Rate of Increase in Supply and Consumption, bet’n 1845 and 1856. 









































= == os 
| US. |Foreign) Total. Decimal of|Consum’n ‘Consum’n| Total. | Decimal of 
YEAR. | Crop. Supply. * |inerease or in Europe.) in the * increase or 
* decrease. s U. 8.* decrease. 
| 
1845 2,894 461 | 2,855 2,356 889 | 2,745 
1846 |2.100} 816| 2.416| D15.38| 2,998 422 | 2,745 
1847 1,779 481 | 2,260; D 6.46 1,745 421 | 2,166 D 21.09 
1848 2,159 401 | 2,560 I 18.28 2,159 534 | 2,693 I 24.42 
1849 2,729 538 | 3,267 I 27.62 3 4TT 518 | 2,997 I 11.25 
1850 097 747 | 2,844) D 12.95 2,451 494 | 2,945 D 1.74 
1851 2, 355 8, 035 I 6.72 2,618 406 | 8,024 I 2.75 
1852 «=| 8,015 739 | 8,754 | I 23.69 8,112 608 | 3,720 I 23.01 
1853 3, 268 882 | 4,145 I 10.41 8,013 691 | 38,704 D 0.4 
1854 |2,998| 765| 3,693) D10.90| 3,116 607 | 3,728 I 0.51 
1855 | 2,847 940 | 3,787 I 2.55 8,316 593 | 8,909 I 5.00 
Total 10 y’rs. 25,272 | 6,489 | 81,761 26,330 | 5,294 | 81,626 
Or average. | 2, 527 649 | 8,176) 111.24/ 2,688 | 529 | 8,162 I 15.19 








Or increase of consumption 8.95 over total supply. 
* These figures express thousands of bales. 


[The error in the former table occurred in taking from the 
Liverpool Annual Statements, from which we copied our 
figures, those figures including the exports of Great Britain 
to the continent of Europe, and which, of course, appear in 
the consumption of France, &c., but in making our corrected 
statement of the total consumption, it is not known to what 
extent that of the Baltic, Russia, &c., is included. This, of 
course, also accounts for the error in stating the per centage of 
increase in the total consumption, which was founded on the 
aggregate of that consumption. With regard to the per cent- 
age of increase in the supply, as stated in the former table, 
9.77 per cent., it was accurate as regards the ¢otal supply, the 
foreign portion of that supply having increased én rate greatly 
beyond that of the United States, within the last ten years, as 
will be seen on reference to the tables, but as the foreign sup- 
ply forms in the aggregate, the proportion of only one-fourth 
of the total supply, any estimate looking to the future, com- 
paring the growth with the consumption, must be founded on 
the supply trom the United States, as constituting much the 
larger proportion of the whole aggre te. It will be borne in 
mind that all such estimates, deduced from comparison of the 
supply and consumption for a or shorter periods, are 
based on probability, and are, at the best, conjectural. ] 

The large aggregate increase in the supply naturally led to 
a diminution in the rate. The consumption has no other 
check, supposing prices not too much enhanced, than inability 
in the power to purchase and consume. The productive pow- 
ers are restrained by a number of causes—by a bad tenure of 
land, by heavy taxation, and an insufficient supply of labor. 
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We have, in the above comparison, taken the number of bales, 
and not allowed for the increased weight, as we are not com- 
paring periods of growth, —_ for the purpose of illustrating 
the supply as compared with the consumption. 

We annex the United States supply with the total consump- 
tion for the last ten years. 


























U. 8. Crop. Consumption of the World. 
S| SP rr re Co vevcen sd S08 2,745 
|! PS ee «0,0 sie oS SOD 2,745 
Ub accc ccc cesn sense 1,779 2,166 
WOES. wrcccce c-cvecsveewes 2,159 2,693 
CD eee a rrrerty ryt 2,997 
TSB. 2s vccnccsaceadoces «2-2, 007 2,945 
BEs oh cc cccscncapncescuns 2,355 3,024 
| Ses ecevccceeer 8,015 3,720 
TRGB. sw <td i's cde paveddecces 3,263 3,704 
1BG hoo b.os cove vie weds cvcees 2,928 3,723 
FOGG. oc cece csvecctecccenes 2,847 8,909 
25,272 31,626 
Or an average of..........+000: 2,527 3,162 
Increase on 2,394 in 1845,* 5.55 per cent. 
Increase on 2,745 in 1845.......... binla ote Oded owas besle viaew ooo 15IKR 
Tg instead of 10, only 5 years, say 1846-50— 
U. 5. crops,....10,864 Total consumption,...........++e00+ 13,546 
Or an average of... .2,173 2,709 


Decrease as compared with 1845, (2394), 9.36 per cent. 
Decrease as compared with 1845, (2745), 1.31. 
Or in 1851-55, the U. S. crops were .. 14,408 Total consumption, 18,080 


as 





Or an average of ...... en's amie 3 alae ocd 2,881 8,616 
Increase on. the average of the 5 former years, when it was 2,173, .. 32,60 
or, in 1846, whem it was 2.304 2.0... cee cccccsccccccs cosees anen 
Increase on the average of the 5 former years, when it was 2,709, .. 33.48 
or, in 1845, whet if Was 2,745 .....cccecccscsvccccouveces $1.73 


We have given above the United States supply for the last 
ten years, as confirmatory of our conclusion in 1845, that it 
had reached its maximum rate of increase, the average for the 
fifteen years before 1845 being a fraction over 64 per cent. 
per annum, and for the period between 1845 and 1855, 5.55 
per cent. annually, as compared with the crop of 1845. The 
average increase in the rate of consumption of the world, 
within this latter period, has been 15.19 per cent., a difference 
between the rate of United States supply and total consump- 
tion of nearly ten per cent. per annum in favor of the latter. 





* We have taken a single year, 1845, as a point of comparison. It would 
have varied the result a little if we had taken an average of three years pre- 
vious to 1845, the difference between the single year 1845, and the average of 
three Bing being 100,000 bales. The comparison being one merely for illustra- 
tion, the difference is not material. 
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In taking shorter periods for comparison, say 5 years, from 
1846 to 1850 inclusive, and 1851-55 inclusive, it will be seen 
that there has been a decrease in United States cotton, in the 
former period, compared with 1845, of 9.36 per cent., while 
there was also a decrease in the total consumption, for the 
same period, compared with 1845, of 1.31 per cent. There 
was an increase in the United States supply from 1851-55 as 
compared with 1845-50 of 32.60; and in the total consumption 
of 33.48, or compared with 1845 of 20.34 in the supply and 31.73 
in the consumption. ‘These results show great differences as 
longer or shorter periods are taken for comparison, a period of 
ten years, 1845-55, exhibiting a difference of nearly ten per 
cent., while one of five years, 1845-50, a decrease in both sup- 
ply and consumption, the former larger by 8 per cent. than 
the latter, while in the five years, 1850-55, a near equality 
between their rates of increase appears. We have given both 
periods of comparison that readers may form their own con- 
clusions. 

2. PRoBABLE RATE OF FUTURE SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION.— 
We have seen that the average rate of increase of United 
States cotton between 1845 and 1855 has been 5.55 per cent. 
per annum, and for the consumption, in the same decennial pe- 
riod, 15.19 per cent. annually; but that for the last five years 
the United States rate of supply and that of the total con- 
sumption have been respectively 32.60 and 33.48. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, can the supply possibly increase in the 
same ratio as the consumption has augmented within the last 
four years? The reply must be in the negative. The con- 
sumption appears, so far, to have kept pace with the United 
States crops, in the relative rates of increase, to a remarkable 
extent, as four heavy crops have successively been made, and 
the fifth will probably prove the largest ever grown. The 
effect has not yet been felt, however plainly apparent, of the 
increased and increasing consumption. The greatest proof of 
the relative diminution in the ratio of increase in supply, is 
the fact that notwithstanding the unprecedentedly large crop 
of the present season, the stocks everywhere, at the end of 
this season, will most likely be smaller than ever known. 
Having had for the last five years, this season included, the 
heaviest crops in the United States ever known, say an annual 
average increase over the preceding five years of 32 per cent., 
which enormous increase has been entirely absorbed in the 
increased consumption, from what source can the additional 
supply, which will be required, be obtained? The production 
of this year is in excess of any previous year 300,000 bales. 
There is every probability of its being entirely consumed, 
leaving at the end of the year 1855 as reduced a stock every- 
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where as was ever known in the history of the cotton trade, 
and that the heavy stock of the end of the season of 1845 has 
been consumed in spite of five heavy crops. 

3. THE CAUSES WHICH FACILITATE OR RETARD CONSUMPTION AND 
suppLy.—The interior of Europe is daily enlarging the sphere 
of cotton consumption. Russia and Germany are requirngi 
larger supplies. ‘The war has widened the market for Britis 
cotton fabrics in the Levant. The people living on the shores 
of the Danube and Black Sea since the freedom of those seas 
has been secured, having a vent for their raw products, will be- 
come extensive consumers of cotton goods. ese circumstan- 
ces must give a yearly increased stimulus to the consumption 
of cotton. The causes which temporarily derange the relations 
of demand and supply, neutralize each other in decennial and 
sometimes shorter periods. Short crops and high prices, which 
limit, and excessive supplies, with low prices, which stimulate 
consumption, cannot countervail in their operation the influ- 
ence of that general law which regulates and controls the value 
of an article of such general consumption as cotton. The 
circle of increase cannot be contracted except in the failure 
of purchasing power by those who consume textile fabrics, 
while the 0B acted ability of those who grow this staple 
finds a boundary in the diminution of labor adapted to its cul- 
tivation. 

The question of future supply is more complex. Its two 
a sources are the United States and British India. In the 
ormer as regards land, one of the elements of productive 
power, there is an absence of monoply. The soil is easy of 
acquisition and transfer; settlement is rapid. It has to sustain 
few burdens. 

In British India land is subject to a fixed tenure. A settle- 
ment made 1793 by the Marquis of Cornwallis, then Governor 
General, was declared to be perpetual. By this settlement the 

ot or cultivator was entitled to only one moiety of the produce, 
the Zeminder or collector of the rent being the nominal pro- 
prietor, and paying nine-tenths to the government, receivin 
the other half. The effect of this arrangement is that the soll 
is cultivated in a slovenly manner, while the holdings range 
only from six to twenty-four acres each. There can be little ac- 
cumulation of capital, therefore, on the land in British India. 
With the aid of Britich agricultural skill and capital, its capa- 
bilities will no doubt be as fully developed as is compatible 
with the artificial and obstructive arragements of an old coun- 
try, inhabited by a semi-barbarous and impoverished people. 
Still a certain stimulus, of late years, has been given to the cot- 
ton culture in India, the produce in cotton having augmented 
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within the last five years 64 per cent. It remains to be seen 
whether the incentives will be sufficiently strong to induce the 
British capitalist to invest so largely in the soil of British India 
as to add extensively to its productive powers and the supply 
of cotton. 

As relates to another impediment to the largest development 
of agricultural resources, in the want of good roads, it is thought 
that within the next five years the whole of British India will 
be intersected by railroads, bringing its most remote inland 
districts into communication with its ports of exportation. 

With regard to labor, the other important element of pro- 
ductive power, British India has greatly the advantage of the 
United States, from its density of population. Low wages 
afford to the cultivator a compensation for the burdens im- 

osed on the land, in the form of an exorbitant rent or tax. 
Still there is an offset to this advantage in the degradation of 
the population and the want of material comforts. The scanty 
remuneration of the laborer leaves little to be expended on 
clothing after the wants of mere subsistence have been supplied. 
And it needs no illustration to show, that in the exchange of 
commercial equivalents between countries a permanent as well 
as profitable intercourse is best maintained by the consumers 
of manufactures who have a large instead of a small surplus of 
raw produce, after the necessaries of life have been secured, 
in exchange for those manufactures. In other words, that 
British India can never present, under the most favorable 
circumstances of improvement, the same facilities to agricul- 
tural development and reciprocal interchange of products as 
have characterized the commerce of the United States with 
Europe since cotton has formed the principal element of that 
commerce. 

In the United States we will soon have reached the limit to 
a ready command of labor forthe cotton culture. A more ex- 
pensive outlay gradually encroaches on capital devoted to that 
culture. The price of field hands has risen nearly 100 per 
cent. in five years. The ratio of increase in the slave popula- 
tion is lessening. In the decennial periods ending 1830, 1840, 
and 1850, the annual average of increase was 5%, 43 and 3% per 
cent. for these periods respectively. We thus see that the 
causes which limit production have been gradually operating 
for the last ten years, while consumption has been as progres- 
sively enlarging its boundaries, and that while the maximum 
rate of production has been long since attained, the consump- 
tion has no assignable point of limitation, but extends with 
the expansion of general commerce and the spread of civiliza- 
tion. 
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We annex the statement made by us in May 31, 1845, of 
the supply and consumption to 'that date, for several previous 
years, for convenient reference. 

Statement of the increase in the growth | Consumption in E nd the United 
of United Seton Cotton, ge gamete 
Season. Ann’l Increase. Ann’l Average. | Season. Annual Increase. Annual Average. 


1827-28 712,000 1828 829 ;000 

1828-29 858,000 1829 877 ,000 

1829-80 978 ,000 914,800 | 1830 &80 , 000 932,800 
1830-81 1,039,000 986,200 | 1881 1,016,000 985,000 
1831-32 987,000 1,055,800 | 1832 1,062,000« 1,050,200 
1882-88. 1,070,000 1,111,000 | 1833 1,090,000 1,125,000 
1888-84 1,205,000 1,175,400 | 1834 1,208 ,000 1,190,400 
1834-85 1,254,000 1,262,600 | 1835 1, 254,000 1, 264,800 
1835-86 1,361,000 1,408,800 | 1836 1,348,000 1,364,400 
1836-87 1,423,000 1,440,000 | 1837 1,384,600 1,400,000 
1887-88 1,801,000 1,624,800 | 1838 1,638,000 1,528,000 
1838-89 1,361,000 1,676,600 | 1839 1,981 ,090 1,595,600 
1839-40 2,178,000 1,728,000 | 18940 1,894, 1,670,000 
1840-41 1,620,000 1,844,520 | 1841 1,681,000 1,745,200 
1841-42 1,684,000 1,978,400 | 1842 1,756,000 1,867,000 
1842-43 2,379,000 2,107,000 | 1848 2,014,400 1,989,000 


1848-44 2,030,400 2,244,000 | 1844 1,990,000 2,109,000 
The annual average increase is equal The annual average increase is a 

to a very small fraction over 64 per _— small fraction under 6 per cent, 

cent. down to 1843-44. 


Cuarteston, June 14, 1856. 








SLAVERY IN CHINA, 


The following appeared in the National Era, May 8, 1856: 


To trace the history of Slavery in the Chinese Empire, where 
it has existed from a very ony period, would be a tedious and 
unprofitable undertaking, and it will be sufficient to state a 
few facts which are gleaned from the few sources to which we 
may look for information, on this subject. 

The word mw (slave) is traced back twelve centuries B. C. 
The first slaves were prisoners taken in war, and next persons 
sold by their parents who had been reduced to poverty by 
wasting wars. About two hundred years before Christ, slavery 
was legalized. Under the Han dynasty, rebels and criminals 
were made slaves to the State, and the Emperor Kingti (168 
B. C.) condemned the inhabitants of seven revolted provinces 
to this condition. Under the Tang dynasty, (A. D. 620,) rebels 
and their families were sentenced to be slaves of the State. 
Under the Sung (A. D. 1000) and following dynasties, priso- 
ners were transported to Tartary, and the Government ceased 
to maintain slaves within its borders. 

At various times, great numbers have been set free by Im- 
perial decrees, and distributed to thinly inhabited provinces. 
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’ 


Under the present, called the “Tai Tsing,’ 


or eminently 
pure dynasty, rebels are beheaded, and their families given to 
officers for slaves. Although slavery is not named in the ex- 
isting laws as a punishment, yet those transported to Tartary 
are condemned to hard labor in iron and salt mines, which is 
worse than ancient slavery. 

The great majority of ro now in servitude is composed 


of those who have sold themselves, or have been sold by their 
parents on account of poverty and want. All the causes which 
in peace or war can bring persons to destitution are constantly 
operating on multitudes of this densely crowded population, 
and children are sold daily, although the law forbids free per- 
sons to be sold, even with their own consent. 

The laws of the present dynasty on slavery are rigid, as an 
abstract of them will show: 


“ Every slate who purposely strikes his master shall be be- 
headed, without distinction in this crime of principal or aecom- 
plices. All slaves designedly killing or striking with a desi 
to kill their masters, shall suffer death by a slow and painful 
execution. All slaves who accidentally kill their masters shall 
be strangled, after having been imprisoned the usual time. 
Every slave who shall accidentally wound his master, shall 
suffer one hundred blows, and perpetual banishment to the 
distance of three thousand li, (1,000 miles,) and they cannot 
redeem themselves from punishment by the payment of a fine, 
as the law allows in ordinary cases.” Sec. 314. 

“A slave striking a freeman, shall, proportionally to the 
consequences, be punished one degree more severely than is 
by law provided in similar cases between equals. If the blow 
produces entire disability and incurable infirmity, the offender 
shall be strangled. If death ensues, the offender shall be be- 
beaded.” Sec. 313. 

“ A slave soliciting and obtaining the daughter of a freeman 
in marriage, shall be punished with eighty blows, and, if the 
master of the slave consents thereto, Re shall suffer punish- 
ment less by two degrees. * * * The marriage shall be 
null and void, and the parties replaced in the ranks they had 
respectively held in the community.” Sec. 115. 

“ A slave guilty of addressing abusive language to his master 
shall suffer death, by being strangled at the usual period.” 
Sec. 327. 

“The slaves of any family, accusing, whether truly or falsely, 
the master thereof, or any of his relations within four degrees, 
shall be punished with one hundred blows, and three years 
banishment, if the accusation is true, and shall be stianglta if 


false.” Sec. 337. 
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The above laws are sufficiently severe to make a part of any 
“black code,” but it is to be remarked that in the matter of 
justice they contain full as much as the majority of the laws 
which apply to the whole population of the Empire. 

There are a few clauses which are designed to protect the 
slave : ; 


“Tf, in the case of a slave having been guilty of theft, 
adultery, or any other similar crime, his master or some of his 
nearest relations privately beat to death such slave, instead of 
complaining to a magistrate, the person who so offendssshall 
be punished with one hundred blows.” Sec. 314. 

The same section provides, that if a slave, not guilty of 
crime, is beat to death, “the wife or husband, as well as the 
children of such deceased slave, shall be thereupon entitled 
to their freedom.” 

Notwithstanding the severity of these laws, they are per- 
haps seldom executed, and those who are in servitude enjoy 
as much immunity from oppression as others in the lower 
ranks. In ordinary times, it is those from whom money can 
- extorted that suffer from the zeal of officers to execute the 
aws. 

Since master and slave are both of the same race, there is 
no line of separation, as in the case of African slavery, and the 
slave is received into the family, faring as other members. 

The price of labor is reduced so much by competition, that 
it is in most cases unprofitable to keep slaves; and it is 
doubtless true, that comparatively few persons are kept in 
servitude for the sake of their labor. The buying and selling 
of persons is a very common transaction, but for other pur- 
poses than reducing them to slavery. Parents sell their chil- 
dren generally to get rid of the expenses and burden of 
raising them. 

Boys are bought by persons who have no male offspring, 
and become in reality adopted sons; for it is exceedingly im- 
portant that every man shall have a son to worship at his 
tomb. 

Female children are bought to be educated for concubines, 
and sold as such when they arrive at a suitable age. Youn 
and attractive girls often bring several hundred dollars; an 
it is likely that this species of barter in human beings is the 
most common. It is not always the case that the girl is sold 
against her will; for the man, having no choice about his first 
or principal wife, often chooses a second wife, or concubine, 
for whom he has a real affection; and although she is subordi- 
nate and subject to the first wife, yet the children of both are 
equal in the eye of the law. 
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COTTON SEED OIL, AND OTHER PRODUCTIONS OF THE REFUSE OF 
THE COTTON PLANT. 


In an article, which we published in our paper last. fall, we 
stated that the manufacture of oil from cotton seed had becn 
commenced by the proprietors of one of our oil mills. The 
business is being carried on very successfully, and the oil is 
coming into general use. 

Edgar Conkling, of Cincinnati, has now in operation a series 
of successful experiments, not only in reference to a new and 
simple mode of extracting the oil in its pure state from cotton 
seed, but as regards the application of the residue of the seed, 
after the oil is extracted, to other important and useful purposes. 
The matter is fraught with importance, and if Mr. Conkling’s 
theory, contained in the following communication which we 
find in the New Orleans Picayune, be correct, and of which 
we can have but little doubt, we hope it will be fully developed 
in this city. We have the men and the capital to do it, if it 
can be done, beyond a doubt, says the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent. 

Mr. Conkling says: “I am satisfied that the value of cotton 
seed fibre; of oil that may be made from the seed for burning, 
lubricating and perhaps painting, and for.soaps of the refuse 
cake for distilling, feeding cattle and hogs, manure, and even 
for gas, is equal in value annually to that of the cotton crop. 
It is a subject I have given a good deal of attention to. Soap 
may be made directly from the seed by boiling it in the alka- 
lies ; oils may be extracted in a pure state, with a full yield 
and free of coloring matter, without the costly method of com- 
wet and when extracted the seed may be distilled, as it 
1as the essential properties, containing 11 per cent. of grape 
“, thus displacing so much grain of use for food. e 
railroad office of this city lights its office from gas made from 
cotton seed cake. The seed itself is richer for the purpose. 

“No one item of residue, going to waste in this country, 
will compare in utility and value to cotton seed; and, with a 
little attention on the part of those interested and capable of 
appreciating it, the South in a few years may reap fifty mil- 
lions annually of nett receipts from working it up. A recent 
number of the ‘Scientific American’ says that when cotton 
sold for six cents per pound, a large amount of it was used for 
making paper. e waste cotton fibre is equally as good 
for this purpose, and can be secured by the use of ma- 
chinery, as supported by me in the May number of the 
‘Tennessee Farmer and Mechanic, In paper, oils, and soap, 
the South can thus beat the world in quality and value, if it 
choose.” 
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The Picayune appends some remarks, as follows: 

Our readers are already aware that a company has been es- 
tablished in this city for the purpose of manufacturing ro 
and yarn from the fibres of the bark of the cotton plant. e 
terms of the charter of the manufacturing company leaves it 
open to them to devote their attention to other branches of 
manufacture also; and it would appear peculiarly fitting that 
they should enter upon such as may spring from sources 80 
closely allied to—nay to a certain extent identical with—that 
to which they have particularly resolved on attending. We 
would therefore invite their attention to the enormous revenue 
which it is alleged upon apparently conclusive grounds, may 
be netted from produce of the cotton plant at present thrown 
away as refuse. 

The seed, produces, as Mr. Conkling says, one of the most 
valuable oils, both for illuminating and lubricating purposes, 
ranking in both respects equal to sperm oil. The proportion 
it yields is said to be 30 per cent., and the 70 per cent. resi- 
due is all good oil cake. The total quantity of seed being 
2,239,800,000 pounds, the oil produced would amount to 
671,940,000 pounds, the oil cake to 1,567,860,000 pounds. 
Estimating the value per pound of the oil to be not more than 
that of the cheapest grease, it would be worth $67,194,000; 
and valuing the cake at one-half the rate at which other oil 
cake sells, that would be worth $7,839,300. 

Here, then, estimating values at extravagantly low rates, we 
have a revenue of $135,000,000 literally being thrown away 
yearly. Allow that one-half of it—a preposterously large 
proportion—should be swallowed up in the course of manu- 
facture, and still there would be sixty-five millions and a half 
left for net profit. 

The Manufacturing Company have already directed their 
attention to yet sndther product of the cotton plant, as we 
commenced by remarking; but it appears that this, too, is ex- 
tremely valuable for paper making purposes, as well as for 
those to which they appear more particularly intending to di- 
rect it. We would invite their attention, as well as that of 
our readers generally, to the subjoined remarks from the New 
York Day Book, on this point. 

Specimens of the bark stripped from cotton stalks have been 
exhibited to paper manufacturers at the North, and were con- 
sidered udusl te good rags worth six cents per pound, or about 
$120 per ton, and were pronounced the best pibaelite for rags 
of any raw vegetable material known to the trade. 

The magnitude of the paper business may be conceived 
when we take into consideration that there are 750 paper 
mills in the United States, employing 3,000 engines, and 
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which produce annually at 10 cents per pound, $27,000,600 
worth of paper. To manufacture this amount of paper re- 
quires 405,000,000 pounds of rags, 1} pound of rags being 
necessary td produce 1 pound of paper. e value of the rags 
at the average of 4 cents per pound, amounts to $16,000,000, 
to which, if the cost of making them into paper, including 14 
cents to each pound of paper in labor, with wastage, chemi- 
cals, &c., be added, would swell the cost to $23,625,000 to 
produce $27,000,000 of paper, leaving net profits on the total 
manufacture of $3,375,000. For the year ending the 30th 
June, 1855, we imported 400,003,516 pounds of foreign rags, 
from twenty-six different countries. Of this amount Tuscany, 
in Italy, supplied 14,000,000 pounds. Two Sicilys 6,000,000, 
Austria 4,000,000, Egypt 2,446,928, Turkey 2,466,928, Eng- 
land 2,591,178. The total value of the 400,003,516 poun 
imported was $1,225,150. The manufacture of paper has 
outstripped the supply of materials, and rope cuttings, hemp 
waste, and other articles have been resorted to, but the sup- 
plies of all have been insufficient to meet the demand, and 
prices have been steadily on the advance. It is possible that 
the cotton fields of the South ma supply an almost inexhaust- 
able supply of hemp, so that Baws of we shall reach the 
great dabdabetiin in modern civilization, an abundant and 
cheap supply of paper. 
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VAST MINERAL WEALTH OF THE GADSDEN PURCHASE. 

A late number of the Alta California contains some interest- 
ing facts with regard to the mineral wealth of the “Gadsden 
Purchase.” Speaking of the first American expedition into 
that country, that paper says: 

“This party arrived at their place of destination and discov- 
ered among other valuable mines, the copper one, now known 
as the Arizona, situated about thirty miles south of the Gila 
river and twenty-five north of the new boundary line between 
the United States and Mexico. The mine was Semglty claim- 
ed, and the news of the discovery sent back to this city, where 
a joint stock company, with a stock capital of $560,000 was 
formed under the laws of 18%5. A working capital was easily 
raised, and since that time the work has silently but steadily 
progressed. Specimens of copper, in every respect similar to 
that of Lake Superior, were brought to this city last year, 
which had been chisselod or sawed off from the vein. Accord- 
ing to the representations of Mr. M. R. Sackett, with whom 
we a last year, this mine is one of the richest in the 
world. 
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Provisions are obtained at Fort Yuba and Sonora, for the 
encampment at the mine. The steamer Colorado is now ply- 
ing on the river. It is designed to ship the copper by her, or 
by sailing vessels, to the Gulf of California, where it can be 
shipped by sea-going vessels for Europe. 

e were, on Thursday, requested to examine some further 
specimens from the mine, which is now called the “ Arizone 
Mine.” They are fully equal to the best shown last year. Ten 
tons of this ore are now in this city. The cost per ton of 
landing the ore at this port is estimated in round numbers to be 
$100. Itis claimed to be worth from $350 to $400 per ton 
here and more in England, where it can be shipped as ballast 
in homeward bound vessels. The ore contains a considerable 
proportion of silver. 

hile on this subject we would refer to numerous other evi- 
dences of wealth discovered in that supposed valueless section, 
the Gadsden Purchase, as well as other sections of Spanish 
America. An ancient silver mine known as La Mina de 
Plancha de Plata has been lately examined by the Americans. 
A native Indian is said to have discovered large amounts of 
virgin silver there. But as yet the hostile tribes forbid its 
being worked. Copper and silver mines are by no means 
rare throughout Spanish America. Recent explorations have 
—— that the whole of Central America bound in them. In 

egucigalpa, in the State of Honduras, are found silver mines 
as rich as those of Cearo Pasco, or Tsingal. On the Atlantic 
slope of Olancho the hills disclose evidence of silver in many 
localities, and not ten Spanish leagues from the Bay of Fonseca, 
are the Castellaua silver mines, from which untold wealth has 
been extracted in the last century, which still enriches every 
branch of the family to which it belongs. 





MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 


We give below a brief enumeration of some of those mineral 
and other treasures which constitute the peculiar wealth of 
Virginia, and which, whatever temporary depression she may 
suffer from a combination of adverse circumstances, will ulti- 
mately raise her to the position of prosperity and influence 
which she deserves to occupy. 

Tron Orr.—There are many deposits of Zron Ore in Virginia, 
from which refined and hammered iron can be made, which 
will rival the best productions of Russia and Sweden. Besides 
the immense deposits in other parts of the State, almost every 
variety of iron ore, and inexaustible mines of coal are found in 
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Southwestern Virginia in close connection with each other. 
Of the immense number of guns manufactured by Mr. Ander- 
son at the Tredegar Iron works not one has ever burst, in the 
severe trials to which they have been subjected. We doubt 
whether as much can be said of any other establishment of the 
kind in the United States. 

Goxp, Coat, anp Coprer.—These may be found in abundance 
east of the Blue Ridge. Patrick county alone could furnish 
the whole Union with copper. Besides the coal of the east and 
southeast, the Kanawha region possesses an inexhaustible 
supply. In Kanawha, there is an enormous vein of Cannel 
coal, the most beautiful and valuable of all coal. 

Lap AND Pitumpaco.—The Lead of Virginia isabundant and 
of the finest quality. lwmbago has also been found in several 
places east of the Blue Ridge, part of which is of very superior 
character and can be placed in market at a small expense for 
export and home manufacture. 

Sart.—There are immense Sa/¢ regions in Kanawha, and in 
southwestern Virginia inexhaustible stores of this valuable 
mineral. The salt water found in Washington county, is 
stronger than that of any other country. Possit Salt, the 
largest, if not the only deposit of the kind discovered in the 
United States, is found near the Salt hills, and has been bored 
into from 50 to 100 feet, without going through it. 

Puiaster or .Panrts.— Plaster of Paris, of the purest kind 
exists in at abundance in connexion with the fossil salt, 
and extending in immense quantities and almost forming moun- 
tains, for a distance of twenty or thirty miles. 

Porcenain Cray.—An intelligent gentleman of this city in- 
forms us that there is as fine Porcelain Clay as any in France, 
near Farmville, and in other sections of Virginia. 

Granite.—The Granite of Richmond is equal in quality and 
beauty to any in the United States. 

Lruestone, Firestone, Free-c.ay.—In the same region Lime- 
stone of the purest quality also abounds. There are also great 
quantities of “Fire Stone” and “Fire-clay” on James river 
and near Richmond. 

Marste anp Soapstonse.—These may be found in any quan- 
tity in Buckingham, Amherst, Augusta, Rockbridge, Rocking- 
ham, and other counties. They are of good quality and in 
great variety. 

Warer Lue.— Water Lime, or Cement, is found on the 
James River Canal, in Stockbridge county, of very superior 
quality, having been tested by competent judges, and found to 
be decidedly superior to the best English, and to the Rosendale 
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and other kinds from New York, New Jersey, and other States, 
and can be afforded for less than half the price demanded for 
the best Northern article. 





THE COMMERCIAL PROGRESS AND ASPECTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The greatest phenomenon of the last half century is com- 
mercial progress; in its magnitude, its machinery, and its re- 
sults. e greatest exhibition of that progress is in the United 
States. This might have been anticipated in some degree, 
from the extent of the country; its entire freshness; the im- 
mense amount of its inland navigation; the rapidity of its col- 
onization, and the entire freedom of its institutions. These 
invited the enterprising spirits of Europe; gave reward to la- 
bor and skill, security to property; and freedom to personal 
achievements. Much, therefore, might have been expected of 
both growth and commercial progress. But, we doubt whether 
any, certainly not more than a very few of the people, who 
are living in the sun-light of American prosperity, fully realize 
the great and wonderful progress which their country has 
made in commercial grandeur. In order to realize this fact, 
so dominant in our history, we shall set before the reader some 
steps in that progress, which will set it forth briefly aud point- 
edly. We shall commence with a brief view of the Naviga- 
ting Interests, which in the progress of commerce are the first 
in time. We have a return of the actual tonnage of the United 
States, which we condense into decennial periods thus—giving 
the tonnage of each period: 


Period. Average tonnage. 
1816 to 1825, inclusive................... 1,360,000 tons. 
1825 to 1835, inclusive. .................- 1,534,000 *“ 
1835 to 1845, inclusive. ................6. 2,112,000 “ 
1845 to 1855, inclusive. .................. 3,650,000 “ 


From 1815-25 to 1825~35, increase, 13 per cent. 

From 1825-’35 to 1835~"45, eae a; « 

From 1835-45 to 1845-’55, Ro Fa BGpH 
In the year 1815 the commercial tonnage was 1,368,000 tons, 
In the year 1835 ” o 5,212,000 “ 
Increase, . " 2 300 per cent. 


The increase of population in that time was 200 per cent. 
The growth of navigation is, therefore, much the greater, 

in the year 1835; the aggregate tonnage of the United States 
was actually greater than that of Great Britain. We have 
mentioned that to persons who looked utterly incredulous, 
supposing it to be merely one of those boasts, for which Ame- 
ricans are supposed to have some gift. Such, however, is the 

5 
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simple fact, and in the future the navigation of the United 
States, must, from the more rapid growth of the nation, and 
its immense coasts and streams, sweep far ahead of Great Bri- 
tain, and of all other powers—unitedly the Anglo-Saxon race 
command every ocean, sea and outlet on the Jobe: Should 
the time ever come when it is necessary for that race to unite 
in a common defence of common interests, they can drive 
every ship of every other nation from the face of the waters. 
ere all Europe and Asia combined against England and 
the United States united, they would be but one vast prison 
house, cast off from all commerce with each other, pol shut 
up to the resources only of their own countries. As it is, the 
United States is now commercially dominant in the aggregate, 
but omen 94 not so in regard to the ocean exclusively—cer- 
tainly not as to military armaments. But, what is an armed 
marine on the ocean? Of what is it composed? Simply of 
the materials which the commercial marine furnishes. Give 
the United States a year of time, and we can have a hundred 
ships of the line afloat. In the war of 1812, we built some of 
the vessels of Perry’s fleet in six weeks, and we can do it again. 
It is the commercial marine which makes the water defence of 
a country, and the nation which does not breed up its sailors 
in such a nursery and enure them to all climates and all hard- 
ships, can have no military marine. 
n order to see in what manner our seamen are trained, let 
us examine the place of their employment. 


CG TIS. . . 0 cathinneaadslewatin.s » 186,844 tons. 
DEE. cove nc vases hMURionyscctane 102,927 “ 
OEY s 6.0 veoh a ttcndksesecatisee 21,624 “ 
NIN 6 5 bn 0 05d no bne seis sp 40/0 770,225 “ 
cw cide os chalga bone he « 2,491,109 “ 
Pa ies oipitdis < cuubig tw « asaginn 1,644,101 “ 


The coasting trade, like the fisheries, is the very best school 
for seamen. It is on the coast where the greatest dangers of 
all sorts lie, and it is a knowledge of our coast, especially, 
which is needed. 

In order to present the rapid growth of navigation in another 
striking light, we make fhe following contrast between the 
vessels built in 1845 and those built in 1855, viz: 

Built in 1845, 1038 vessels; 146,018 tons. 
Bujlt in 1855, 2084 vessels; 583,450 tons. 


In the last ten years then, the number of vessels built in- 
creased 100 per cent., and the tonnage 300 per cent. The 
average tonnage of each vessel, in 1845, was 146 tons; but the 
average tonnage 1855 was 291 tons. This, of itself, marks a 
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eat advance in ship-building. It shows what an advance in 
the magnitude of vessels has Deen brought about by the intro- 
duction of the great packet lines, the ocean steamers and the 
river steam-packets. This advance in magnitude marks like- 
wise a great improvement in the accommodations of vessels 
and the facilities for commerce. 

Let us us now pass from navigation generally to internal 
locomotion. Here, in half a century, we have the introduction 
of these powerful elements to commerce—the steamboat and 
the railroad. Just glance, in a line or two, at what was and 
what is, in this respect, at the extremes of a half century. 


1805. 1855. 
Steamboats,........... none 1,750 
Steam tonnage,......... none 780,000 tons. 
Railroads,............. none 22,000 miles. 
Passengers, ........... none 50,000,000 No. 
Oates. . URRS none 2,400 miles. 


Such a glance as this, exhibits at once how the commerce of 
the United States has grown up by the development of its in- 
ternal trade. Here isa vast creation, exceeding in magnitude 
that of any portion of the earth, of canals, railroads, pass steam- 
boats, brought into being by the energy of this young but 
thriving nation. When Peter the Great laid the foundations 
and built the city of St. Petersburg on the marshes of the Neva, 
it was the wonder of the next century. It was regarded as 
the very highest exhibition of genius and grandeur. But, 
St. Petersburgs arise in our country like the mushrooms of the 
night. So truly is this the case, that they call us a “mush- 
room people.” But what of that? We are mushrooms of a 
hardy growth; from whose lofty branches we look down upon 
the tallest oaks of the old world. In this very business of 
railroads and steamboats, we are beyond Great Britian, beyond 
France, beyond all the nations of Continental Europe com- 
bined. 

As we behold the waves of this mighty progress rising up, 
over land and over ocean; as we behold it sweeping over the 
globe, carrying the might of power, the civilization of commerce, 
the colonization of freedom, the spirit of christianity, free, 
tolerant, and yet conquering, we behold the greatest triumph 
which patriot or sage could ever have predicted for our country, 
And what are the signs of the times? Can this commercial 
progress be arrested? And if not, can freedom, civilization, 
Christianity, be arrested? Canthis Anglo-American, whosends 
his Bible to the Turk, his ship to every island, and unfurls his 
flag to the battle and the breeze, be arrested in his career? 
Never! Then let the nations hope and wait. Cincinnati Gazette, 
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THEORIES OF TAXATION—DIRECT AND INDIRECT.* 


Of all the subjects that political economy has been called 
upon to discuss, there cannot be found one more recondite and 
perplexed than “taxation.” Enter upon its consideration in 
whatever light and the same difficulties and embarrassments 
are presented; difficulties which not even the powerful an- 
alysis and experience of the first intellects have been enabled 
to remove. The profound investigations of statesmen with 
reference to the imposition and ultimate incidence of taxes, 
have indicated yet nothing so clearly as the difficulty that 
attends each step of the investigation, warring as their conclu- 
sions ever have, and presenting not even upon minor points 
that harmony and agreement which is so much to be desired. 
One cause of the difficulty, and perhaps an influential one, may 
be the peculiar odium which it has been the fate of taxation’to 
meet with from the people—an odium which increases in a ten 
fold ratio to the extent of the taxation. The loss of the amount 
abstracted from the purse to be transfered to the coffers of 
Government, is more clearly appreciable, and calculated to ex- 
cite more vivid emotions, than the privileges and immunities 
which in consideration government is enabled to confer. 
This, however, is but one of the lesser difficulties, whilst the 
great source of argumentation is the subject matter and esse 
of the thing. 

There are, fortunately, in this region of doubt and incer- 
titude, certain elementary and fundamental principles, which 
are pretty generally and clearly understood, and which 
have been assented to by the enlightened of every political 
een that ought rather to be placed among the 
axioms than the demonstrable theorems of political science. 

First. That taxation is an evil whenever it exceeds that limit 
which is consistent with a due regard to the interests for the 
encouragement and defence of which governments were insti- 
tuted, or more emphatically in the language of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, “Taxes as much as are necessary and no more, as long as 
is necessary and no longer.” 

Second. “That every tax” in the words of Adam Smith, 
“ ought to be so contrived as both to take out and keep out of the 
pockets of the or as little as possible, over and above what 
it brings into the public treasury of the State.” 

Third. That in the imposition of a tax all possible inconve- 
nience should be be guarded against, and that all classes in 





* From an old portfolio we drag to light this paper. It was prepared by the 
Editor whilst yet a college student, scarcely out of the leading strings of his mi- 
nority. There are many views and positions taken which a more matured ex- 
perience is very far from rejectizig, and it is therefore published without change. 
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the community should be held on terms of the most perfect 
equality. . 

e question then for consideration, on a view of the whole 
subject, is naturally enough suggested by these political axioms. 
Does the direct or the indirect system appear to be the best 
calculated to ensure and perpetuate those ao ak which, 
for distinction sake, we have styled the fundamental principles 
of equitable taxation, economy, equal incidence and conve- 
nience. 

If on this subject, as in law, prescription were a good plea 
as to right, the question would be relieved of all perplexity 
and definitely settled, for most assuredly indirect taxation has 
been the peculiar favorite of government time out of mind. 
We find it in the earliest commercial nations. At Athens, 
says Cleaveland, (Antiquities, 54,) no taxes were levied upon 
citizens, but all upon property, and these with the exception of 
a slight poll tax upon slaves, were indirect, for direct taxes 
were extremely odious to that people so jealous of their liberty. 
Indeed, the etymology of the word “customs,” is itself suff 
cient to establish the antiquity of the tax, for Sir Edward 
Coke, in 2d Institutes, 58, shows that custwma, and consuetu- 
dines, were indiscriminately applied in the old law Latin to this 
branch of the revenue, as if it were founded on immemorial 
usage in England. 

ut we anticipate. Few will be inclined for such a reason to 
conclude, a@ priori, in favor of direct taxation, and deprecate all 
innovation as inimical to the interests of man. As well might 
a Copernicus, or a Gallileo, have yielded their own opinions 
to the theories of Hipparchus or Ptolomy ; as well the disci- 
ple of Bacon consign to the flames the volumes of his master 
to light him as he grapples with the mysteries of Aristotle, 
and the ponderous nonsence of his expounders, the school- 
men; as well the philosopher claim prescription in favor of 
heathenism against the light of the Bible. 

The first remark that we make, is, that the universal popu- 
larity of the system with government is so far from being in 
itself an argument in its favor, that it ought rather solemnly 
to admonish every inquirer after truth to pause and examine 
with circumspection the whole subject; for why, with great 
peeeres it may be asked, has it been favored with this peeu- 

iar mark of estimation? Because it has been found most pro- 
ductive of the national interest? This will hardly be main- 
tained when one reflects at how late a day the interests of the 
sovereign and people were acknowledged to be identical, and 
how little those interests have been observed and guarded by 
the “ powers that be.” The true reason seems to be that in- 
direct taxation offers facilities of amassing wealth for the pur- 
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poses of the State much more considerable than could ever be 
obtained directly from the public purse. Its operation is si- 
lent and unperceived ; the people feel, but they are incompetent 
to trace the evil to its source, and thus withdrawn from the pub- 
lie eye, the virulence of its operation increases in a geometrical 
ratio, and baffles all attempts to attack and expose its enormity. 
“And these are the duties” says an English Commentator, 
“felt least by the people, and if prudently managed the people 
hardly consider that they pay them at all. For the merchant 
is easy, being sensible that he does not pay them for himself, 
and the consumer who really pays them confounds them 
with the price of the commodity.” And not seldom we find 
an instance in Roman history of this very natural error of 
the consumer: According to Tacitus, Nero gained the reputa- 
tion of having abolished the tax on the sale of slaves by re- 
a it from the shoulders of the buyer and imposing it 
upon the seller, so that, as he expresses it, it was remissum 
magis specie quam vi; quid cum venditor pendere juberenter, 
en partem pretit emptoribus accrescebat. Take the case of 
England as an example, a nation with the most complex and 
artificial system of taxation on the face of the globe, and which 
has been pointed out by the advocates of crippled commerce 
and high tariffs—England, where the utmost extremity of 
wretchedness and want is coupled with the magnificence of 
King, Court, and Aristocracy. Let this great but crippled na- 
tion reverse her measures, and extract directly from the people’s 
purse those enormous amounts which she raises by her arbi- 
trary restrictions to squander in luxury and wantonness of 
power, a new era in her political existence will be ushered 
in, and her bloated system of fraud and injustice be swept 
away in a revolution which will shake the kingdom to its cen- 
tre, and establish upon its ruins that system of economy and 
equality which the public welfare so loudly demands. Even 
now the rumblings of revolution are heard throughout that 
mighty empire, and the ministry are admonished to take heed, 
lest the limits of forbearance are passed. Who will pretend 
that England could maintain her present establishment and 
supremacy—a supremacy which is paid for in the misery of 
the lower classes—were every species of indirect exaction abol- 
ished? As far back as 1775, Dr. Smith asserted that 8 millions 
of her population paid £10,000,000 to the support of the Gov- 
ernment, or $5C,000,000, twice the sum that double the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the United States contribute for the same 
purpose, even with our own imperfect system. How much 
more grinding her extortion at the present day may be inferred 
from the enormous national debt of near £1,000,000,000 which 
has accwmulated, and the extravagant and unprofitable empire 
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she maintains in the East. In the United States, from 1815 
to 1829 inclusive, according to Condy Raguet, $315,000,000 
were raised alone on import duties, an average of $21,000,000 
per year, and that too at a time when General McDuffie as- 
serted in the House of Representatives, that he would suppose 
$8,000,000 to be an sake revenue from the customs for an 
economical administration. How far such a reckless system, 
and which received the title, in the warm language of that pe- 
riod, of being “ born in sin, and nurtured in iniquity,” would 
have been carried, it is difficult to say, had it not been arrested 
by the vigilance of the South, and deprived of its venom by 
the compromise. With how great difficulty the work was ac- 
complished will be remembered, when we revert to the un- 
flinching opposition with which those who were really the in- 
jured were ready to meet the opponents of that which was so 
speciously glossed over and disguised under the misnomer— 
“the American system.” 

Here, then, at first sight is the great objection to every sys- 
tem of taxation of the genus indirect ; and the more rar ig 
and profoundly we meditate upon it, of more magnitude wi 
it appear. But to duties upon imports in particular there 
are other objections, which if less evident, can by no means 
‘be thought unworthy of note. These we design to consider in 
a hurried manner, and then revert to such advantages as have 
been thought to grow out of them. 

And first, we may state in general terms, that the mode of 
collecting these taxes is by far the most expensive, thus offend- 
ing against one of the principles which we have laid down as 
fundamental in the science. The great army of custom-house 
officers, collectors, inspectors, clerks, tide-waiters, the expen- 
sive structures that are erected, the revenue cutters main- 
tained, all swell the amount which is taken out of the hands 
of the people vastly beyond that which ever gets into the 
hands of the Government. Sir John Sinclair computed the 
expense of collecting the English customs at 10§ per cent., 
the excise 54 per cent., and the land tax 3 per cent., fl Chitty’s 
Black., 318, note,) and Dr. Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, 

. 430,) remarks “that if the salaries of officers and other 
incidents therefore, amount to more than ten per cent. (which 
is his computation) upon the net revenues of the customs, 
the whole expense of levying that revenue may amount in 
salaries and perquisites together, to more than 20 or 30 per 
cent.” But in the second place, it is a discouragement to cer- 
tain branches of industry, for though, says the same profound 
writer on political science, a rise of price in a foreign com- 
modity in consequence of a tariff may encourage domestic 
industry in one particular branch, it necessarily discourages 
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that industry in almost every other. To this is to be added 
the inconvenience endured by those who are compelled to ab- 
stain from the enjoyment of particular commodities, in conse- 
quence of their enhanced value under the action of a tariff, 
amounting almost to prohibition. A third evil is the new 
crime of smuggling, which has been introduced into the 
statute book ; but upon this subject we will permit the _—. 
Commentator upon the laws of England to speak: “These 
imposts, if too heavy, are a cramp upon trade, and especially 
when the value of a commodity bears litttle or no proportion 
to the quantity of the duty imposed.” This in consequence 

ives rise also to smuggling, which then becomes a very lucra- 
tive employment, and its natural and most reasonable punish- 
ment, viz: confiscation of the commodity is in such cases 
quite ineffectual, the intrinsic value of the goods being very 
inconsiderable when compared with his prospect of advantage 
in evading the duty." Resource therefore must be had to ex- 
traordinary punishments to prevent it, perhaps even to capital 
ones, which destroy all proportion of guilt, and puts murderers 
upon an equal footing with those who are really guilty of no 
natural, but merely a positive offence. This objection however 
has lost much of its force in modern times, and more especially 
in our country, but not so much as to render it by any means 
insignificant. 

There is a fourth, and perhaps greater objection, and it is 
this, that it strikes a fatal blow at trade, preventing that free 
and unrestricted commerce between nations which the enlight- 
enment of modern days has demonstrated to be productive of 
their mutual advantage, and tendin re to give larger 
and larger protection, as it is miscalled by a class of our poli- 
ticians, to domestic manufactures of particular descriptions. 
This objection deserves a more deliberate consideration. 

Free trade has been proposed by every political economist 
_ Since the time of Smith, as the Lceiss ddiadiesision in every 
system of legislation; its tendency is to expand the human 
mind, and introduce a higher standard of cultivation, and to 
destroy at one swoop those anti-philanthropic and anti-christian 
doctrines which have so long prevailed, and into which even 
Voltaire is said to have fallen: “that the gain of one nation 
ean only be at the expense of another.” Its first, and most 
instructive lesson to nations, would be to ponder well before 
they exchanged the blessings of peace for the horrors of war, 
since every one nation is necessary to every other, and no per- 
manent injury can be inflicted upon one which will not ulti- 
mately be felt by all. With respect to “ protection,” that mem- 
orable word in our history which we have denounced as an 
evil of the tariff system, but little need here be said. However 
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involved in doubt and mystery the whole subject of its appli- 
cation to home industry might have been in former times, the 
able and lucid expositions which the whole subject received 
during the times which tried mens’ souls in South Carolina, 
has probably convinced every thinking and unprejudiced 
mind of the gross injury which it proposes to inflict upon the 
whole country, for the benefit of a small section, and that bene- 
fit, too, of the most uncertain and questionable nature; but 
upon this point every thing like argument or illustration would 
be a work of supererogation at this late day. 

Having considered primarily the evils of the indirect system, 
and ineidently those which accrue from an import tariff of 
duties, it will be next in order to advert to that which has been 
called its counterbalancing advantage, by those who have been 
so little wltra in their opinions as to admit the existence of its 
evils. And first, it is said that “a tariff on imports has the 
advantage of simplicity; that the consumers, or the people, 
contribute their quota of governmental support with the least 
possible inconvenience, a that such a tax being obscure in its 
operation, is the more readily acquiesced in, no individual 
being called upon by the tax collector at the very moment 
when he is least able to pay, since it is at the option of every one, 
whether he will buy the articles taxed or not, or in other words, 
whether he will or will not contribute to the support of govern- 
ment; specious reasoning forsooth, and given too by men who 
maintain a grave and serious countenance, all the while, admi- 
rably calenlated to make an impression upon the minds of those 
for whom nature has fashioned no other logic but the dicta of 
their leaders, and who ever contending with the superficies of 
a subject, care but little to extend their researches beneath. 
Now if there was indeed any weight in the argument to honor 
it with the title, it could only be, we may safely pronounce, 
when the utmost possible economy was of necessity exercised 
by government; but when has this period ever been, or when 
is it likely to be? But so far from there being weight in the 
argument, it would be the easiest possible task to exhibit the 
fallacy and absurdity of its leading features, and establish that 
although there be some slight advantage accruing derivable 
somewhere, that advantage would be but dearly purchased, 
when we consider the constant tendency to an extravagant dis- 
position of the public wealth, and the facilities which such 
taxes afford for that purpose. 

It has been urged again, that under any other system there 
would be constant revolution, that dissatisfaction and com- 
plaints would ever be rife among the people, that tumults, such 
as existed on similar questions in ancient Rome would follow, 
and a revenue sufficient even for the most economical admin- 
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istration would never be raised. We are pointed to the tythe 
system in England, and the whiskey tax of the United States, 
and the difficulties they have produced, and are asked if in the 
face of all this we can still be urgent in pressing the claims of 
the direct system with any color of justice? Hho this we are 
prepared to answer, that the argument is more in appearance 
than in reality, and if the evidences of public spirit which we 
are so frequently called upon to witness, be admitted as crite- 
ria, it would be evident that the enlightened patriotism of the 
present day would at all times ensure a revenue in every sense 
adequate to the real wants of the nation; at least we have yet dis- 
covered no indigposition on the part of the people to sustain 
an administration in its fair and economical expenditures. 

The conclusion then we hold to be irresistible, that indirect 
taxation in general, and a tariff in particular, are to be care- 
fully guarded against in a republic, as fruitful sources of evil, 
and engines of oppression in the hands of those in power. 
What then, as republicans jealous of liberty, should be con- 
cluded on? | Their gradual and entire abolition. 

But then the question naturally comes up, in what manner 
shall the revenue of the United States be raised? Answer. 
By property and income taxes. And the modus operandi? 
Upon this point we shall remain silent, political wisdom must 
be allowed to determine, and the experience of a few years 
will rectify any error that may grow out of that determination. 

The statesman whose able and patriotic speech we alluded 
to at the head of this article, has had the honor of standing 
out among the first in defence of this, his favorite measure, 
and though his opinions seem to be held by but a small ma- 
jority in the House of which he is a member, the day is yet 
to come, in our humble estimation, when they will be univer- 
sally admitted and acted upon, and the complex and multifa- 
rious systems of the present day be swept to a merited 
oblivion. 

There has been one plan spoken of for supplying the treasury 
of the nation, which seems to offer many advantages. Let the 
treasurer, it is said, submit to Congress the amount required for 
the expenditures of the ensuing year, and let this be appor- 
tioned among the States with reference to the taxable property 
and incomes in each. If New York have ten times the tax- 
able material that the State of South Carolina has, let the 
State of New York contribute ten times the amount, and this, 
though similar to “art. 8th, articles of Confederation,” which 
has been denounced as inefficient, we think might be matured 
into a plan. 

The people would then severely criticise the appropriations of 
Congress, unnecessary expenses would never be incurred, each 
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individual feeling and knowing that he did indeed contribute to 
the nation’s support, which many seem now disposed to ques- 
tion, would feel a certain degree of public spirit, greater than 
at present. The rich and the poor would find their interests 
to be identical, that one cannot suffer without the other, and 
that perfect equality is the basis of the system. Special legis- 
lation, log ang, et cetera, must cease, and the whole ener, 
of the representative be applied exclusively and unremittingly 
for the greatest good to the greatest number. 





THE UNION AND ITS COMPROMISES. 


CRARACTERISTICS OF THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH—WHERE WE 
STAND, AND TO WHAT ARE WE DRIFTING. 

An intelligent gentleman at the South sends us the following article, which 
we insert without change. In his letter, he says: “I herewith send an article 
written by an intelligent gentleman, for you to publish all, _ or none, as 
to you may seem proper. The views which it expresses were first presented to 
me in a conversation, and I was so impressed with their truthfulness, in the 
main, and the importance of having the subject fully understood by the peo- 
ple of the South, that I suggested to him to write them out, and submit them 
for publication. At my instance, he has therefore written the accompanying 
article.” 

That the Southern States are behind the Northern States in 
all their great industrial pursuits, both useful and ornamental, 
is the testimony of every one who has travelled over both sec- 
tions. At the North, or in the free States, as they are called, 
towns and cities are built up as by magic—new Territories are 
peopled and new States formed and added to the confederacy 
with a rapidity before unknown to civilization; and this too 
while the old States are most rapidly bounding forward in 
wealth, population, and general prosperity. 

At the South, or in the slave States, as they are termed, it 
is true when they compare themselves with theirselves, much 
has been done in peopling new Territories and bringing new 
States into the confederacy, but while they have been doing 
this their old States are at a stand still; they are about where 
they were thirty years ago, and when compared to their north- 
ern neighbors are found greatly wanting in both of these re- 
spects. Now the mere fact of these things being so is not so 
much the matter. 

If they were two distinct nations seperate from each other 
by political boundaries as distinctly marked as in the organism 
of their social society, no harm could come of it, then each 
could judge for itself what was right and proper for itself to. 
do, and could, without consulting the other, adopt and carry 
out such policy both foreign and domestic, as they might deem 
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best suited to their respective tastes and interests, without 
being subjected to or affected by a comparison with each 
other. But far different is the case, for while they are two 
distinct people, in fact, they are made one and the same politi- 
cally, while their local habits and policies are as different as 
laws and customs can make them, they are required to conform 
to the same general laws; and while each has, and exercises 
the perfect right of enacting and enforcing such laws as they 
may deem best suited to their local condition, without the con- 
sent of the other, they must both conform to the same forei 
policy; in view therefore of this peculiar political relationship 
that exists between the North aa the South, this difference of 
progress and general prosperity becomes a very grave matter. 
A comparison between the two sections is inevitable, and to 
the casual observer it will be attributed almost certainly to 
their local, instead of the general policy. The Northern people 
institute this comparison every de , and as often point to the 
local institutions of the South as the cause of the difference; 
indeed so repeated has been this allegation that many of the 
Southern people have been almost, if not quite, persuaded of 
its truth. 

Now I admit, with all frankness and candor, that the non- 
slave-holding States are in all or nearly all the great industrial 
ag of the age greatly in advance of the slave-holding 

tates; but I must, with the same frankness and candor, deny 
the allegation that,the cause is to be found in the local laws, 
customs, or institutions of either; but that they are to be 
traced, unerringly to the Constitution, laws, and policy of the 
General Government. Am [asked to point them out? I do so 
by referring to one only; there may be others, and no doubt are, 
but the clause in the Constitution of the United States, and the 
laws and policy made conformable thereto, prohibiting the 
African slave-trade in the year 1808, is to my mind so manifest- 
ly the immediate and great cause, that I will content myself 
with a few reflections in regard to it. 

It is an undeniable truth, that labor is at the foundation of 
all wealth, and hence it is that when a country has sufficient 
capital and intelligence to direct it, (as ours has,) its scarcity 
or abundance will mark with perfect certainty the progress 
and improvements of that country; for instance, if A has one 
hundred laborers, and B has but gy, it is needless to say that 
A can occupy more territory, cultivate more ground, and make 
more money than B can; that he can do so is too plain for 
argument. 

ell, this is just the case with the North and the South; 
the North has two laborers to where the South has but one, 
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and hence it is just as plain, as in the case of A and B, that 
the North can occupy more territory, do more work, make 
more improvements, and accumulate more wealth than the 
South can possibly do; and this must continue to be the case 
as long as the South is subjected to this constitutional restriction. 
The North has chosen to hire her laborers for a stated period, 
and to pay a given per diem price; and she is not required by 
the Constitution wn laws of the General Government to con- 
fine herself to native laborers, but she has the right to hire 
this labor-wherever she can obtain it on the best terms; indeed 
the General Government rather encourages her in the impor- 
tation of foreign laborers, and it is to this foreign cheap labor 
that she is indebted for her rapid growth and prosperity. It 
has built her towns and cities, her railroads and canals, opened 
her quarries and her coal mines; in a word, has done, and is 
doing everything for her. 

Go there, and see who it is that handles the spade, the shovel, 
and the hoe—see who it is that is carrying brick and mortar to 
the 6th and 7th stories of those innumerable and elegant edi- 
fices that are being reared up every where from Boston to 
Minnesota. Is it the yankee? no! it is foreigner; and but for 
the foreigner, the North to-day would have been behind the 
South in these improvements. The South has chosen to make 
a different contract with her laborers; instead of hiring for 
per diem wages, she saw proper to buy it; and while she had 
free access to the markets of the world, where it could be had 
in its needed abundance, her progress, in everything pertain- 
ing to advancement and civilization, was not only equal, but 
in many respects greatly in advance of her neighbor the North. 
But since the year 1808, when this prohibition went into effect, 
she has had to depend entirely upon native born labor, all ac- 
cessions from abroad have been denied her, and ever since then 
she has been gradually losing her position in this great race for 
empire; and who dare say that the cause is not to be found in 
the General Government; now if they were two independent 
nations, this invidious comparison would loose its effect. Like 
two separate families, one might be all the time striving to 
increase its fortune, the other might say, I am rich enough, I 
will take my ease; and it would be nobody’s business as long 
as they were both able take care of themselves. But the 
relationship that exists between these parties, forbids this 
quiet on the part of either. The occupation and settlement 
of new States and a controling influence over the policy of 
the General Government are prizes—a crown for which the 
parties must contend; which ever secures most of the former 
will be preminent in the latter, and the other must fly, orsubmit 
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to change the whole organism of its society, and therefore 
cease to exist. With the continuance of this restriction, a blind 
man might see who is to wear the crown. 

The Kansas-Nebraska act, recently put forth as the law of 
the land, plainly and unequivocally recognizes the North and 
the South as two distinct people, as they really are in all their 
interests and feelings, and hoists this plittering crown promi- 
nently before the eyes of the contending parties. In this law, 
the General Government practically says to these parties, “now, 
gentlemen, both of you already have a large number of well 
improved plantations, to which you have undisputed titles; I 
have still quite a large number more, not improved, which 1 
hold in my own right, and which are now open for settlement 
and occupation, you can both send to these farms such spare 
laborers as you may have, and, for the present, I will extend 
my equal protection to both of you; and, by and by, I will 
come along, and to which ever of you shall have the greatest 
number of hands on any of these farms, shall receive my titles 
to the same.” Well, this seems all fair enough, and really is 
so, were it not for the clog behind—this constitutional re- 
striction against one of the contending parties. Now, by this 
restriction, this same General Government, that has all at once 
become so remarkably fair and disinterested, practically says 
to the North, “you can add to the natural increase of your 
laborers as many others as you can obtain from all parts of the 
world,” but to the South it says, “you must depend alone on 
your natural increase; you shall not go abroad for any more, 
to be employed either on the plantations you now have, or on 
those for which you.are contending.” Now, when you take 
this restriction in connection with the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
all the seeming fairness of the latter at once vanishes, the 
former destroys the very means, and the only means by which 
the South, the party restricted, could hope to keep pace with 
her sister, the North, in the settlement and occupation of these 
new plantations. With such a clog, and with such a compe- 
titor, who expects her, who can expect her, to keep pace with 
the North? It is a mockery, it is willful blindness to imagine 
such a thing. But then the South must keep pace with the 
North in this matter, or she must consent to hes all her in- 
fluence in the councils of the General Government, as the lat- 
ter entirely depends upon the former. Can she consent to this 
vassalage? Let her sons answer. Yea! they must answer, 
and that before another decade rolls round. 

One of three things are inevitable: Ist, the South must be 
permitted to import her laborers, as the North does, from 
wherever she can obtain them on the best terms, in such num- 
bers as she may choose; 2d, or she must submit to have the 
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North make her laws and write her history; or, 3d, she must 
dissolve her union with the North, and form a Southern Con- 
federacy. The first can not be done; as it takes a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses of Congress to amend the Constitu- 
tion,'which it is hopeless to suppose could be had. And I take 
it, that the honor of the South alone forbids that the second 
will ever be submitted to. Then, a Southern Confederacy 
must be the only alternative; this I fully believe, and the 
sooner she sets about the work the less blood will be spilled, 
and the sooner she will accomplish her true destiny. 

But that it may be more clearly seen that this is her true 
destiny, or else to have her history written by her enemies, I 
will here examine the foundation upon which the only three 
forms of organized society is formed, by those who speak the 
English language, and it is with that portion of the family, 
man, that we have to do. The parties to these three forms of 
society are Great Britain, the Southern or slaveholding States 
of the United States, and the Northern or non-slaveholding 
States of the United States. These all possess the same mate- 
rials, labor, capital, and intelligence in their organization; but 
the nature of the contract by which these elementary mate- 
rials are made operative are so essentially different in each as 
to entirely piectads the possibility of any two of them living 
together, any considerable length of time, under the same 
ae sgam To make this moré apparent, I will begin at the 

eginning of these different organizations of society, and ex- 
amine into the nature and peculiarity of each contract; and 
in doing so, I will proceed upon the supposition that there are 
in these communities two poor men to one rich man; which 
supposition will be found to be very nearly correct; and what 
I mean by a poor man is, one that has to labor, day by day, 
for his daily bread. 

I will first look at the contract that the capital and intelli- 
gence of the South has made with its laborers; and that this 
contract may be more readily understood, I will suppose 
there were but three persons, one white man and two negroes. 
The white man has both capital and intelligence; but 1s un- 
able, or unwilling to perform the physical labor necessary to 
make his means for a livelihood available. The two black 
men have abundant physical ability to labor, but have not the 
means to.employ it; now if these three individuals remain in 
this state of isolation from each other, they must all soon perish ; 
collectively they have ample resources, but individually they 
have none at all; hence it becomes plain, that an association 
of some sort must be formed for their mutual protection and 
benefit—yea, for their very existence. The very necessities of 
the case demand it, and they accordingly organize a society 
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or government, under such form and contract as they think 
best suited to their present and future wants. 

The white man who has the capital, and in whom intelligence 
very largely preponderates, seeing this necessity, makes the 
following proposition to the two black men: Ist, to furnish 
them with plenty of good and wholesome food ; 2d, with cloth- 
ing such as the season may require; 3d, with houses, fuel, and 
bedding to protect them against the inclemency of the weather; 
4th, with such tools and implements as their labor may re- 
quire; 5th, to furnish them with medical attention when sick, 
and to take care of them in infancy and childhood, and to see 
that their supply of food and raiment do not fail when old 
or maaPoo come upon them, 6th; that they are to baeeiee 
sabbath or seventh day for rest; 7th, that they shall be free 
in the exercise of their religious faith, provided the exercise 
of such faith does not tend to disturb the quiet and good order 
of the community; 8th, that he onaliad vals is to have the en- 
tire political management of the society, or government; 9th, 
that he is to have the entire control, and management of their 
labor; 10th, that, after he has performed all these obligations, 
he is to have for his own use and benefit, whatever of the pro- 
ceeds of their labor may remain; 11th, that this contract shall 
be perpetual. This is the simple foundation upon which the 
whole fabric of Southern society is reared, as is plainly exem- 
plified in their every day life. 

Now let us see the contract that the capital or capitalist at 
the North has made with its laborers; we will. again suppose 
there were but three persons, these however are all white, 
and although intelligence may be more diffused among the 
capital and labor, still intelligence always largely preponde- 
rates or tends towards capital, and consequently quite a 
different contract is the result; but as in the other case, all 
three of these individuals, isolated and unorganized, are equally 
helpless, and must also perish if they thus remain. One of 
these, who represents capital, and in whom intelligence pre- 
ponderates, sees that ae must be done for their com- 
mon preservation, and so also does the other two, and hence 
there is more controversy about the contract, though it be 
much shorter; capital says “you can’t do without me,” and 
labor retorts, and says “you can’t do without me.” It is more 
and more apparent to all, that something must be done; still 
they wrangle, for each would feign avoid the toil; but then 
somebody must work, for labor and toil is one of the founda- 
tion stones. Thus they wrangle, until finally the great lever, 
necessity, concludes the contest—the two agree to perform the 
physical labor for per diem wages, and the one agrees to give 
the use of his capital for per diem profits. In the management 
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of the political affairs of the society or government the laborer 
and capitalist are to have an equal voice. That this is the 
foundation stone upon which Northern society is formed is, as 
in the other case, clearly exemplified in their every day life. 

We will now look at the contract between these same = - 
mary elements in Great Britain, and again we see still a differ- 
ent contract. The two laborers agree to take per diem wages 
for the use of their physical powers; and the capitalist agrees 
to take a per diem profit for the use of his capital, but the la- 
borer is not permitted to have any voice in the a manage- 
ment of the society or government. This will at once be seen 
to be the foundation stone upon which the English Government 
is reared. 

It is not my purpose to bring in a bill of indictment agains! 
all, or any one of these forms of society. The thousands of 
newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, and books, that are daily 
sent forth by the teeming press, contain ample testimony that 
no informer is needed for such an object; nor is it my pur- 

to assume the character of reformer, as these same docu- 
ments afford indubitable evidence, that the name of these are. 
legion. If vilification and abuse on the one hand, or nostrums 
on the other, could have availed anything, each of these forms 
of society, in their turn, would have long since been utterly 
destroyed, or made entirely perfeet; but none of these have, 
nor are they likely ever to avail anything; for I am persuaded 
that they all are organized on foundations too deep and broad 
ever to be essentially altered or amended by the ephemera! 
effusions and sickly nostrums of political quacks; my purpose 
is simply to show that there are differing and distinctive fea- 
tures contained in each of these organizations of society which 
renders it contrary to nature and to common sense to suppose, 
as before remarked, that any two of them can exist together 
any considerable length of time under the same government. 
Let us then briefly examine and compare these different eon- 
tracts, and see a few of their agreements and disagreements, 
with each other. At the South, it will be seen that all politi- 
cal power is vested exclusively in capital. In this she agrees 
with Great Britain. Her contract with her laborers is once 
for all time, not to be renewed daily, monthly, or yearly, as 
the case may be. In this she disagrees with Great Britain; at 
the South capital obligates itself to take eare of its laborers, 
and see that their supply of food and raiment fail not, in in- 
fancy and childhood, and in old age and —— when 
they are unable to perform their daily labor. In this, she is 
in unlike Great Britain, and in all she is directly the oppo- 
site of her sister, the North. At the North capital and labor 
agree to make a new bargain every day, month, or year, as the 

6 
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case may be, for their respective profits. In this she is like . 
Great Britain; at the North capital gives no guarantee that 

the laborer’s supply of food and raiment shall not fail in case 

he becomes, from any cause, physically unable to earn his 

daily wages; and in this she again agrees with Great Britain ; 

at the North, the laborer has an equal voice with the capitalist 

in all the political management of the society or government; 

in this she is unlike Great Britain; and in all of these she is 

in total disagreement with her sister, the South. 

Now it is needless to protract this comparison. The intelli- 
gent reader, must see at a glance, that the North and the South 

o entirely and irreconciliably differ in all the essential points 
in their respective original contracts, by which they were or- 
nized into social or political commuuities. Is there a man 
in all the country who does not believe that the North and 
the South in point of fact, are two distinct people? There are 
some points of agreement between both, the North and Great 
Britain; but between the North and the South, there is not 
one. 

Where then is the bond of union that is to make these two 
into one; there is no such thing in existence, that I am aware 
of. Itis contrary to nature there should be. But I am referred 
to the Constitution of the United States, or rather to an instru- 
ment of writing which erroneously bears that name; but I say 
that instrument is no Constitution at all. It is not worthy of 
the name even of a respectable treaty, and certainly it can’t 
be called a fair and honest contract between two parties; the 
truth is, that instrument is nothing more nor less than an in- 
jurious, complicated, and incomprehensible batch of compro- 
mises, from beginning to ending. The whole history of its 
adoption shows that its framers had but one idea in their 
minds; and that was to write something that all the States 
would sign, and this same one idea has pervaded the minds of 
all our manne statesmen ever since; compromise, compromise, 
compromise, has been the statesman’s constant cry. 

The greatest intellects of their age, Calhoun, Webster, and 
Clay, spent their days in fruitless efforts to reconcile these two 
irreconcileable sections, and finally went down to their graves 
heart broken and disappointed. 

Truly, there has been a waste of patriotism, and a waste of 
hope, until now; statesmen have ceased to think, and seem to 
possess just enough sagacity to see that the Union is a failure, 
and just enough of timidity to prevent them from dissolving 
it Why is it, that every any naan candidate, from the time 
of Washington until now, has been selected on the ground that 


he possessed such extraordinary and remarkable peculiarities 
_ ag were just fitted to reconcile all sectional controversies? and ~ 
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why has the adoption of every important measure brought 
before Congress me urged upon the same plea, of bein 
just the —e needed to put an end to all sectional strife? an 
why, I ask, have they all as signally failed? I have but the 
same answer to give, these sections are two distinct people, 
and what suits one does not, cannot, suit the other. But I am 
told that “if the Union be dissolved, civil war will be the re- 
sult.” I say that a dissolution of the Union is the only means 
- under Heaven to prevent a civil war. Obliterate the Consti- 
tution to-day, and who believes that there are five States in 
the Confederacy that would again sign it with its present pro- 
visions? nobody believes it, no, nor it would not have been 
signed when it was but for the circumstances then existing— 
the exciting scenes of a successful revolution. The North and 
the South, in that revolution, had fought together and bled 
together, and had just been successful in freeing themselves 
from a government that both repudiated, because it was evi- 
dent to both, that it was not adapted to their wants, and was 
a clog and a hinderance to their pro and prosperity. Thus 
excited, and apparently cemented, by a common danger, and 
a common suffering, and a common triumph, they imagined 
themselves to be one people; when, in fact, they were less of 
kin to each other than they were to the government they had 
just thrown off. : 

That Revolutionary war, and its termination, is in evidence 
that these two sisters would not permit even a mother to dic- 
tate constitutions and laws for their government, notwithstand- 
ing similar traits of her character are legibly marked on both 
of them. 

Then, are not the very compromises of the Constitution 
itself, the numerous compromise enactments of the Federal 
Government, the constant, rapid, and irresistible tendency to 
a sectionalization of every measure coming before Congress— 
the rending asunder of ecclesiastical organization, upon sec- 
tional questions alone, also, in evidence, greatly more elchinits. 
but no less plain, palpable, and truthful, that these two sisters, 
in whom no likeness of character can be traced, can never 
make satisfactory Constitutions and laws for their joint Gov- 
ernment? yes, indeed are they in evidence, and too plainly for 
the dullest comprehension not to see that the death knell has 
been rung to this unnatural and unjust Union, which works ill, 
probably to both, but certainly to one. 

A Constitution is simply the original contract between the 
labor and capital of a single people. And it does not matter 
whether it be written or not. e history ®f such a people is 
the embodiment of their intelligence in their recorded legal en- 
actments and decisions by which such contract is perpetuated. 
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England has such a constitution and such ahistory. The North 
and the South have each such a constitution; and but for the 
mistaken idea that they are one people, they each would have 
had such a history, and in such case their progress would have 
been untrammeled by each other, and without sectional strife. 
Then each would have had due respect for the other’s rights, 
——— rights would have been well defined and easely under- 
stood. 

But as things are, neither the North or the South have any 
rights. They are all merged in the Union, and it is pitiful to 
see the whole political talent of the whole country in such 
profound and diligent search for these imaginary rights—as for 
the needle in the hay-cock. The most popular enactment of 
the General Government declares “ the territories of the 
country are all common property, and that the North and the 
Seis hove common rights in them.” Now, I would ask, who 
ever heard of common property ; the very fact of its being de- 
clared common, proves the want of ownership—proves that it 
belongs to nobody, and therefore is not property at all; so, 
before property is made of it, you must go back to the law of 
appropriation, and that is precisely the condition in which all 
the Territories of the United States are in; they belong to no- 
body until they are appropriated, and hence this perpetual 
strife between the North and the South must continue to rage 
with constantly increasing bitterness until, by civil Plaats 
whole country will be deluged in blood. Men ever have and 
ever will spill their blood for the soil, and especially must the 
contest be a sanguinary one when the honors and emoluments 
of such a Government as the United States are so prominently 
held up as an additional prize to the successful combatant. 

But, notwithstanding these primary materials, labor and 
capital are so differently combined in their respective contracts 
in each of these communities, there is a principle pervading 
each which is common to all, which again renders it still more 
plain, that they all must be separate independent nations in law, 
as they are in fact; and that is the principle of progress or ex- 
pansion. To make this principle operative, free access to labor 
where ever it may be found, is an indispensable requisite. 
ey 7 may progress and expand, because she has free access 
to the world at large from which to draw her needed supplies 
of labor; and so may the North, for she has no compromise 
limitations in regard to a supply of labor. 

But the South, who has this principle quite as largely develop- 
ed as either England or the North, is restrained from the privi- 
ledge by that nondescript document called a Constitution, of 
seeking and obtaining the indispensable article of labor from 
where it can be had on the best terms. 
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APPEAL BY THE LAW AND ORDER PARTY OF KANSAS TERRITORY TO THEIR FRIENDS 
IN THE SOUTH, AND TO THE LAW-ABIDNG PEOPLE OF THE UNION. 


One of the Committee (Col. Buford) places the manuscript in our hands, and 
we commend it to the serious attention of the readers of the Review. The 
cause is one to which, without loss of a single day, every Southern man should 
contribute. Alabama, South Carolina, and Georgia, have been lavish in their 
aid. The loss of Kansas will give to the enemies of Southern institutions a 
victory more signal and more important than has yet been won over us. To 
avert the mischief, prompt and concerted action at the South is only needed. 
Those familiar with the state of affairs in Kansas know that it can only be abo- 
litionized by the supineness of the people of this section, whose all is at stake 
in these contests. 

The undersigned, at a recent meeting of the party, were 
constituted a committee, charged, among other things, with the 
publication of this address. 

That a state of insurrection and civil war exists among us 
is abundantly evident: the “law and order party” on the one 
side, opposed on the other by the abolitionists, sent out and 
sustained by the Emigrant Aid Societies of the North. A 
brief review of the points at issue, and their controlling cir- 
cumstances, may be useful to justify this our appeal for aid. 

In territorial politics, the question of free or slave State has 
swallowed up every other. The abolitionists on the one hand, 
in accordance with their early teaching, regard slavery as the 
greatest possible evil; they deem it a monstrous national 
crime, which their false theories of government impute equally 
to every portion of the confederacy, and thus believing them- 
selves individually responsible for its existence, they feel 
bound each to struggle for its overthrow; to such extremes 
have wicked demagogues stimulated their fanaticism, that their 
perverted consciences justify any mode of warfare against 
slaveholders, however much in violation of law, however de- 
structive of property or human life, and however atrociously 
wicked it may seem to others; nay, many of them already 
so far as to oppose all law, religion, property, order, and sub- 
ordination among men, as subversive of what they are pleased 
to call man’s natural and inherent equality. And with them 
it is no mere local question of whether slavery shall exist in 
Kansas or not, but one of far wider significance, a question of 
whether it shall exist any where in the Union. Kansas they 
justly regard as the mere outpost in the war now being waged 
between the antagonistic civilizations of the North and the 
South; and winning this great outpost and stand-point, they 
rightly think their march will be open to an easy conquest ot 
the whole field. Hence the extraordinary means the aboli- 
tion party has adopted to flood Kansas with the most fanatical 
and lawless portion of northern society ; and hence the large 
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sums of money they have expended to surround their brother 
Missourians with obnoxious and dangerous neighbors. 

On the other hand, the pro-slavery element of the “law and 
order party” in Kansas, looking to the Bible, find slavery or- 
dained of God; they find there, as by our law, slavery made 
“an inheritence to them and their children forever.” Look- 
ing to our national census, and to all statistics connected 
with the African race, and considering, too, their physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral natures, we see that slavery is the Afri- 
can’s normal and proper state; since, in that state, that race 
multiplies faster, has more physical comfort, less vice, and 
more moral and intellectual progress than in any other. 

We believe slavery the only mn er in which the debased son 
of Ham, by attrition with a higher race, can be refined and ele- 
vated; we believe it a trust and guardianship given us of God 
for the good of both races. Without sugar, cotton, and cheap 
clothing, can civilization maintain its progress? Can these be 
supplied without slavery? Nay, in the absence of slave in- 
stitutions, must not social distinctions supervene among the 
free to the detriment of republican equality? This is no mere 
property question, but a great social and political question of 
races; it is not a question of whether A. or B. shall be owner, 
but of whether the slave, still having a master, shall still be a 
working bee, and not an idle drone in the hive; a question of 
whether the South shall still be a land flowing with milk and 
honey, or a land of mendicants and vagabonds ; a great = 
tion of races; a question of whether we shall sink to the level 
of the freed African, and take him to the embrace of social 
and political equality, and fraternity; for such is the natural 
end of abolition progress. Fanaticism must defend its benefi- 
ciaries—first, by sending the federal army to protect them, 
and ultimately by giving them the right to bear arms, vote, 
testify, make and administer laws—in short, the right to eat 
out ,our substance, to pull us down to their level, to taint 
our blood, and bring us to a degradation from which no time 
can redeem us. Thus radical and marked the difference in 
theory between the two parties, and not less so their differ- 
ence in practice ; while we, in good faith, sustain and uphold the 
laws, the abolitionists on the other hand, in effect, repudiate 
and set them at defiance; with open disloyalty they assert the 
invalidity of the territorial laws, while they render our national 
insignia only the mockery of a hollow respect; indeed, more 
than once, they have openly resisted the marshal in the ser- 
vice of process, and, in some places, their organized armed 
resistance to the territorial laws is so overwhelming that min- 
isters of the law there never attempt the discharge of their 
official duties; they have repudiated payment of taxes, and 
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have held and ——_ the proceedings of large public meet- 
ings in which they resolved to resist, even to blood, the terri- 
torial laws, and especially the laws for the collection of the 
public revenue. 

According to testimony under oath lately given before the 
Congressional Committee, they have secret military organi- 
zations for resisting the laws and for carrying out their abo- 
lition designs upon Kansas—organizations in which the mem- 
bers are bound by the most solemn oaths to obey their lead- 
ers, in all cases, not excepting even murder and treason. It is 
abundantly proved by eye-witnesses of unquestioned veracity, 
that at this present time, they have at different points in the 
territories banded together in actual encampment large num- 
bers of armed men, subsisted and kept together by their aid 
societies for no other object than to he forays upon the coun- 
try and drive our friends from their homes. By such banditti 
the murders near Ossawattamie, on Pottawattamie creek, were 
committed; declarations by the perpetrators cotemporaneous 
with their foul deeds indubitably show the parentage of these 
crimes; six victims, whose bodies have been found, fell in that 
massacre, beside four others missing from the neighborhood, 
and not yet heard from. Of the six, one was Allen Wilkinson, 
Ksq., a member of the territorial Legislature and postmaster at 
Shermanville; sick with the measles, for no other offence save 
that of being a law and order man, he was dragged at midnight 
from his bed, and from the side of a sick and imploring wife, by 
a band of abolition assassins, acting as they ids in the name of 
the great northern army; within hearing of the terror stricken 
wife, with fiendish barbarity, he was flayed alive, his nose and 
ears were cut off, his scalp torn from his head, and then he was 
stabbed through the heart.: Such is the sworn evidence of his 
widow lately tendered in Westport before the Congressional 
Investigating Committee. It revealed on the part of their 
friends such a picture of savage ferocity that that Committee 
for once blushed, and even stultified themselves, rather than re- 
ceive the testimony as competent. They had already recei- 
ved and recorded the evidence of Pardee Butler, testifying that 
since their appointment as Commissioners he had been tarred 
and feathered for negro stealing; but this decision they un- 
blushingly reversed, and erased the evidence rather than be 
forced to put against their friends this horrible tale of the 
Ossawattamie murder upon the record. Besides Wilkinson, 
Wm. Sherman and brother, and Mr. Doyle and two sons, were 
proved to have been murdered at their respective homes on 
the same night and by the same band; one of the Doyles’ also 
had his fingers and arms cut off before he was finally dispatch- 
ed. Ineredible as these things may seem, they unquestionably 
happened in Kansas Territory in the latter part of last month ; 
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yet what is more incredible, but not less true, is the undeniable 
fact that these outrages are not, as some pretend, the mere ex- 
travagances of a few irresponsible individuals, but on the con- 
trary are justly chargeable to the abolition party, as the le- 
gitimate fruit of their party measures and party discipline, and 
as naturally resulting from the public teachings, advice, and 
counsel of their chief men and most distinguished leaders. 
The outrages above specified were preceded, and up to the 
present time, have been followed by others of a like character 
and dictated by a like settled policy on the part of our enemies to 
harrass and frighten, by their deeds of horror, our friends from 
their homes in the territory. Undoubtedly this policy (a well 
settled party system) has dictated the notices lately given in 
all the disturbed districts by armed marauding bands of abo- 
litionists, to the law and order men of their respective neigh- 
borhoods, immediately to leave the country on peril of death. 
Under such notices our friends about Hickory oint, and on 
Pottawattamie and Rock creeks have all been driven out of 
the territory, their stores have been robbed, their cattle driven 
off, their houses burned, their horses stolen, and in some cases 
they have been assassinated for daring to return; some too of 
these outrages have been perpetrated under the very nose of the 
United States troops, who all the while assert that all is peace 
und quietness, and that they will afford ample protection, with- 
out the necessity of our banding together in armed bodies for 
inutual defence. Among many others of our friends thus driven 
away, we might specify the cases of Messrs. Hargous, Jones, 
and Owens, of Hickory Point, whom two hundred United States 
troops stationed within two miles of their homes have been un- 
able to inspire with a sense of security. Morton Bourn, a most 
exemplary, quiet and unoffending, man of our party, living 
within eight miles of Lecompton, the capital of the territory, 
where quite a number of troops are stationed, was lately driven 
from his home by a band of twenty-five armed men, who robbed 
him of all his guns, five saddles, three horses, the blankets from 
his beds, and over fifty dollars in money. The thieves gave 
him twenty-four hours to leave with his family, and threatened 
to kill him if he ever returned, saying, they intended to serve 
ull the pro-slavery men in the neighborhood in the same way. 
Mr. Bourn is still out of the territory, and though anxious 
about his property and desirous to return, yet he dares not do 
so; although as often as he applies, the troops and the Gov- 
ernor assure him that all is quiet, and that he shall have ample 
protection; but he knows that unless they remain constantly 
about his house they cannot keep marauders and murderers 
away. This case is specified not for its peculiar enormity or 
hardships, but because it is a fair type of a large class of such 
cases, and because the undersigned have all the details from 
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Mr. Bourn himself, and know them to be strictly true, indeed 
= us assisted his family in their flight the day after the 
robbery. 

It is but too evident the troops cannot enable our friends to 
maintain their ground in any part of the territory where the 
abolition element is in the ascendant; notwithstanding, we 
assure our friends that, after the most diligent inquiry and at- 
tention to that point, we firmly believe that our party has a 
well established, decided, and increasing majority of actual 
settlers in the territory. This majority, however, we do not be- 
lieve can be maintained unless sometting be done to give confi- 
dence to our friends, where they are few and weak in number. 
This can only be done by colonizing large settlements together, 
under one common head with absolute control; let, say from 
one to three hundred agriculturalists, mechanics, and laborers 
so settle together in some suitable point, to be indicated by 
the undersigned, or some other committee charged with the 
general interests of the party. This can be lawfully, safely, 
and efficiently done, and “ this means law and order can be 
maintained in the territory; and we say this, too, notwith- 
standing we are in possession of very convincing evidence to 
the fact, that the abolitionists of the North intend during the 
coming month to introduce large numbers of their hired bands 
to put their treasonable pretended government into operation 
by force. These measures of mutual defence and future pro- 
gress, however, require means, and demand aid from our 
friends abroad. The colonists should be subsisted a reason- 
able time, and each individual furnished with adequate agri- 
cultural or mechanical outfit, so there can be no want of 
settlers coming and remaining at the points where they are 
most needed. Funds are required, and for these we call upon 
our Southern friends—upon all having.a common interest— 
nay, we call on all loving justice and wishing equal rights to 
each State and section of the Union—we call on the honest 
free State man, who, sick of the agitation and strife brewed by 
the abolitionists, desires the restoration of peace and quiet to 
the country. These can be restored only by restoring to the 
weaker and attacked section the means of future defence, in 
restoring the sectional equilibrium disturbed by the measures 
of 1850. Fanatical aggression cannot be quieted by giving, 
but it may be by taking away the power to effect its ends. 
All fair minds who have looked this question full in the face, 
know and admit that it is not merely a question of whether Kan- 
sas shall be a slave State or not, but a question of whether the 
entire South shall not become the victim of misguided philan- 
throphy. That man or State is deceived that fondly trusts 
these fanatics may stop at Kansas. To use that territory as 





, 
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the mere “key to the future’—the mere means of ulterior 
po against the whole South—is unquestionably the set- 
tled policy of the ultra abolitionists, the head and soul of the 

ion, and whose opinions in the end must leaven and 
control the whole body—the whole mass that acts with them. 

The most convincing proof (if proofs were needed ) of this 
was recently given before the Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee. Judge Mathew Walker, a Wyandott, an unimpeach- 
able witness, and most reliable man, testified before the com- 
mittee, that before the abolitionists selected Lawrence as their 
centre of operations, their leader, Gov. Robinson, attempted to 

t a foothold for them in the Wyandott reserve, near the 
junction of the Kansas and Missouri rivers; that in his negotia- 
tions for that purpose, Robinson finding it necessary to commu- 
nicate their plans and objects, divulged to Walker (whom he 
then supposed a sympathiser ) that the abolitionists were deter- 
mined on winning Kansas at any cost; that then having Missouri 
surrounded on three sides, they would begin their assaults on 
her; and as fast as one State gave way, attack another, till 
the whole South was abolitionised. That this revelation was 
actually made the undersigned have not the slightest doubt ; 
and we are equally confident that in that matter the abolition 
party was truly represented by Robinson, who has always been 
their chief man and acknowledge leader in Kansas. 

It is widely reported, and generally believed, that the north- 
ern abolitionists are now raising large bodies of armed men, 
under military organization and discipline, to be surrepti- 
tiously introduced into the territory for the objects of drivin 
out the peaceable inhabitants, setting the laws at defiance, an 
overwhelming the law and order party at the decisive election 
tor a Territorial Legislature to come off on the first Monday in 
October next. It is not impossible they may partially succeed 
in their aims; their labors to inflame the seston mind are so 
incessant, their faculty of misrepresentation is so extraordi- 
nary—so fatally bent on mischief. Their papers, for instance, 
show up the Ossawattamie massacre as an outrage of our own ; 
according to their account, “five pro-slavery men were hang- 
ing an abolitionist, when his five friends providentially came 
up and shot them in the act.” 

All have heard, through the papers, of the killing of Stewart 
by Cosgrove. The facts were these: Stewart being in Law- 
rence, when news reached there of an abolitionist having been 
just killed at Blanton’s bridge, in the vicinity, started off with 
four others toward the California road, all swearing they would 
kill the first pro-slavery man they met. Lieutenant Cosgrove 
and Dr. Bratton, two quiet and worthy men of our party, hap- 
pened to be passing just as Stewart and his men reached the 
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road. The five halted the two at the distance of only five or 
six paces, and to the astonishment and horror of the weaker 
party, immediately after a. them began snapping and 
ring atthem. Cosgrove seeing Bratton shot through the arm, 
fired and killed Stewart, and then with his wounded com- 
anion escaped under a shower of bullets. The next day a 
zawrence man being taken as a spy and searched, a letter was 
found on his person to a friend in the North, detailing Stewart’s 
death, in which he says, Stewart was, met alone, unarmed, 
and without cause or excuse shot down by five border ruffians. 

Indeed, it was proved before the Investigating Committee 
that the abolition party had travelling agents in the territo 
whose duty it was to gather wp, exaggerate, and report for 
lication, rumors to the prejudice of the law and order party, 
and with the view to excite abolitionists to come to the terri- 
tory; and the witness, Parrot, admitted in his examination 
that he, as agent, had prepared such a report, and placed it in 
the hands of Sherman, one of the committee, since his arrival 
s Kansas. Sherman was then on the committee, and did not 

eny it. 

How can there be other than the most exasperated state of 
feeling between the two sections? How can civil war be avoid- 
ed, when honorable committee men countenance such reckless 
mischief? Look the future in the face like men: if standing 
up to our rights, to our responsibilities, and to our trust, brings 
peace and security, so much the better; no other course can 
effect it. Send us men and means. We. must have your help. 
Appoint agents, responsible, trusty, reliable men for every 
State, district, and neighborhood, whose sole business shall be 
to canvass for aid. Did we know suitable persons who would 
act, we would not hesitate to appoint them all over the coun- 
try. Let our friends send their names, with details as to char- 
acter and qualification, and we will duly accredit them. One 
gentleman, an Alabamian, Alpheus Baker, jr., Esq., of Eufau- 
a, Alabama, whom we all know, who has been here, and has 
distinguished himself by the zeal, success, and signal ability 
with which for a while he canvassed the border counties in 
Missouri for aid, we take the liberty of nominating, without 
assurance that he will accept. We trust that he may. Friends 
of the cause must contribute according to their several gifts— 
we must not meanly abandon our birthright, and, without a 
struggle, yield to grasping monopoly this fairest Eden of our 
common domain—this land of flowing brook and fertile plain. 
Kansas is indeed the garden spot of America, and in every 
way adapted to Southern institutions; in no other part of the 
Union is slave labor more productive; and, in the present im- 
perilled state of our civilization, if we do not maintain this 
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outpost, we cannot long defend the citadel. Then rally to the: 
rescue. 

Any communications our friends in the South may be pleased 
to favor the undersigned with, will reach us most safely and 
certainly, if directed to us, at Westport, Missouri. Funds con- 
tributed may be sent to our treasurer, A. G. Boone, Esq., direc- 


ted to him at the same place. 
DAVID R. ATCHISON, 


WM. H. RUSSELL, 

JOS. C. ANDERSON, 

A. G. BOONE, 

B. F. STRINGFELLOW, 
Jume 21st, 1856. J. BUFORD. 





COTTON TRADE OF THE WORLD. 


The following tables were prepared in the State Depart- 
ment, under the direction of Mr. Flagg. They condense ma- 
terial otherwise to be obtained with some labor. We give 
them as a useful complement to the many elaborate tables pre- 
pared or published by us during the last ten years, upon the 
same subject, which occupy the ry by part of the first vol- 
ume of our Industrial Resources of the South and West. 


Tariff Duties and Custom-house Regulations applicable to American Cetton. 


Countries. Quantities. Rates of Duty. 

Geen Ns 8 iis NSS a Sa oc Cniccc Chass ties Free. 

BEE, snc tctieteaceseves 220 pounds...... In national vessels, $3 72; in 
foreign vessels, $6 48.* 

AS A eee 101 pounds...... In national vessels, 794 cente; 
in foreign vessels, $) 86. 

BROOMS 2c cscccccccdeccecs 86 pounds....... 18% cents. 

M, cb dn dacs ccadbukes Advalorem...... # of 1 per cent. 

SN cea ccstuns sku hdincé cio costes anh Free. 

BEE Jc eccccccccccswechodabucsveesvevee Free, 

EN 5 0 hakbabd ie o.0deueueidan es bites: Free. 

Sweden and Norway .........cccccceccesces In Sweden, free; in Norway, 
nearly 4 cent per pound. 

Bos oe ce ew cc ceccees 101 pounds,..... $1 50. 

Hamburg ............ «. Ad valorem...... + of 1 per cent. 

BEE tt cnnewdtsss: ss ne een een. Free. 

Two Sicilies.............. 192.050 pounds .. $8. 

British North America... ......ccccccccceces Free. 

I, e.g TM Nite ga Sisk > ctu gaits ea ae wand oe Free. 

Pontagal.. wccacccesvscees 101 pounds...... 2 1-5 cents. 

Miaey | ih deine O66 wee 0-0 Gich ele mee «9.80 260% Free. 

oe MU Puesescocadh 74.86 pounds..... 10 cents. 

CUBR iv ccvc deve cccce coeds 101 pounds..,... In national vessels, 194; in 


foreign vessels, 274 per ct. 
on a valuation of $6. 


"By the treaty of 1822 United States vessels are equalized with French ves- 
sels in the direct importation into France of articles the growth, manufacture, 
or produce of the United States. 
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Quantities of cotton exported from the United States, etc.* 


Annual aver- Annual aver- 


age am’ts of amounts of 
1858. 1854. 1855. cotton 185155 a -- 
Great Britain..... Ibs. 768,596,498 696,247,047 673,496,259 712,312,141 Free. 
rrr 189, 226,913 144,428,360 210,113,809 173,829,584 $2,989,800 25 
~—. 5 ET AR o 36,851,042 85,024,074 33,071,795 83,704,202 265,296 06 
anse Towns........ 22,671,782 87,719,922 30,809,991 26,011,298 $25,795 00 
| ie Se 15,494,442 18,980,460 12,219,553 17,087,472 Free. 
DUETS. conjcciscss. 17.968,642 14,961,144 9, 761,465 16,789, 767 Free. 
Sardenia and Itily.... 17, 487,984 12,725,830 16,087,064 14,911,110 Different rates. 
oe ep 21,286,563 2,914, 448, 897 9,044, 47,018 36 
Dniies o aban 7,468,851 12,146,080 7,527,079 6, 936, 612 §103,018 99 
Holland ............. 994 048, 165 4,941,414 7 7 
Goesene and Norway ae 38, 710 , 428, 6, 968, 132 {Different rates. 
OS TERE OSes > 5 9 
Denmark............ 435, 169 82, 209, 186 142, 876 
Oil ERE 196, 392 250, 633 9, 620 173,014 2,855 42 
Portugal ............ 87, 691 121, 059 144, 006 90,198 9 64 
Elsewhere........... 652,395 1,946,895 270, 822 746, 918 





To all countries. ... 1,111, 570,870 987,838,106 1,008,424, 601 1,025, 659, 156 

* The data for this statement are derived from the United States treasury reports, in which 
the commercial year closes June 30. The year in British and French official documents corres- 
ponds with that of the calendar; hence one cause of apparent discrepancies in figures, for 


nominally, the same years. 

+The amounts of duties paid are calculated on the customs rates given in the preceding state- 
ment, (I,) although those rates, during the five years designated, have, in some instances, un- 
e chan, Belgium, for example, did not admit cotton free until the passage of the law 


d 
of _ 12,1 , 

t amount is calculated on the medium of the ad valorem duty of Bremen and Hamburg, 
on an assumed valuation of 17 cents per pound. 

§ The amount is calculated on the rates of the existing tariff of January $1, 1856, prior to which 
cotton was either prohibited or subjected to a duty equivalent to prohibition. 

| United States treasury reports do not give quantities to Norway distinct from those to Sweden. 
In the latter, cotton is free; in the former, the duty is nearly half a cent per pound. 


Quantities of Cotton imported into Great Britain, &c.* 





Years. |UnitedStates.| Brazil. Egypt.t | ast Indien W. Indies.t | All countries. 





1851—tba...| 596,688,962 | 19,899,104 | 16,950,525 | 122,626,976 | 446,529 | 757,879,749 
1852...%...| 765,680,544 | 26,506,144 | 48,058.640 | 84,922,432 | 793,696 | 929,782,448 
1858..." ||] 658,451,796 | 24,190,628 | 28,358,574 | 181,848,169 | 844,060 | 895,266,780 

553,120 | 119,829,152 | 205, 072 04 


31855... 564, 773, 440 20, 240, 528 26,291,216 102, 833,024 | No data. 721, 917,840 





Aggregate. .|8,307, 646,102 [109,990,004 {148,007,075 | 612,059,744 | 1,699,857 |4, 191, 679, 921 
Average....| '661,529-220 | 219967000 | 28°601,415 | 1997411,998 |  §424839 | 888,835, 964 























+ Made up from British official authorities. The commercial year in England begins Janua- 
ry 1; in the United States, July 1; hence seeming discrepancies in figures for apparently the 


same periods of time. 
t includes Turkey, Syria, and the Mediterranean generally ; the East Indies include 


Bri ndia generally; the West Indies, the West India islands ewer og | to Great Britain, 
and British Guiana. ¢t Ten months, in part, from January 6 to October 81. § Four years. 


Quantities of Cotton imported into France, &c.* 











Years. |United States.| Elsewhere. | an countries. Value. 
be 0 
1851—Pounds................... 197,418,058 | 19,088,961 | 146,402,014 | $21,204,000 
cae ee ame tee 171,285,021 | 417,742,078 | 188,977,099 27,528,000 
SE. ex, ochbbat 178,608,904 | 19,587,722 | 198,146,626] 28,880,000 
TE PP eidlctinatinness. cutive 174,929,557 | 15,819,242 | 190,248,799 | 27,900,000 
GMS. .nuleece Ddaing cc cceed cca cteaedscaibtets cli stamitesss «cd cau s<kecttes 
Ageregate..... 00... 00.0..0cee es 652,191,585 | 71,688,008 | 723,774,583 | 105,462,000 
ME adais «is cnet Sects canis 163,047,884 | 17,920,751 | 150,948,635 | 26, 865,500 

















“* =—— from “Tableau General du Commerce de la France.” 
t Of which amount 11,973,427 pounds were es Egypt and Turkey, and 980,516 pounds from 
Brazil. ° 
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Quantities of Cotton imported into Spain, ke. 
The statistical office has no official Spanish data from which 
to make up the statement required. 
The quantities of cotton exported from the United States to 
Spain, according to the United States Treasury reports, the 
years specified, were as follows: 


Pounds. Pownda. 
PA s'e cceccbusmemees oc. SRE: BN cnbicecwcedsevec cess 35,024,074 
dias « otebecavodcs SOs te Fn 0 wae cccbacccadees 88,071,795 
Di. Sa ob smi have o6as 36,851,042 | Average, (5 years)...... 33 , 704, 292 





From Cuba, the same years, according to “Balanzas Gene- 
rales” of that island, the quantities exported to Spain were as 
follows: 


Pounds. Pounds. 
PPP rere 1B, 416 | 1084... cccccscccccsccscce 1,489 
RR rere BOO 325 | 1OGG.. oc ccsciecccccccccrcce No data. 
ants >> sinned ban need 138,625 | Average, (4 years)......... 118,438 





From Porto Rico, according to official Balanzas of that 
island, as follows: 


Pounds. Pounds. 
Mie Sb bss dicvddcvessdicae ee GS ree No data. 
DAs 0c ce paeeneoveegueh B42 O07 FERS. CNG e Ne cc cect ies No data 
Pas ook nce paedannnanee 245,552 | Average, (3 years)......... 234,147 





From Brazil, according to the “ Proposta e Relatario” of 
that empire for the years 1852-3 and 1853-4, the quantities 
of cotton exported to Spain were as follows: 


i 5a R ahh ob VAN vic «05.04 cclde check dab didh suMidneee bean 2,291,578 
PES cil sdd P09s 0 dv0'cg Kes decd reteca der stte deeds ciecumen 2,351,279 
FS ET Tier eee eee 2,321,428 


Spain, according to the “ Quadro General” of that kingdom 
for 1849, imported that year, from countries of production, 
26,136,881 pounds of cotton; of which quantity the United 
States supplied 21,669,441 pounds, Cuba 3,371,830 pounds, 
Brazil 832,604 pounds, Porto Rico 370,881 pounds, and Vene- 
zuela 21,316 pounds. 


Quantities of Cotton exported by Great Britain.* 





Years. Exported to | United States. Brazil. | Egypt. | East Indies. | Elsewhere. 











all countries. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
1851 111, 980, 400 66. 921, 344 1,888,880 | 211.008 | 42.9690,168 |........... 
1852 111, 875, 456 69, 217, 120 8,619,840 | 124,656 | 88,864,672 49, 168 
1858 148, 569, 680 82, 701, 472 4, 786,768 | 948.416 | 60,082,064 50, 960 


1854 125, 554, 800 55, 101, 200 1, 438, 192 | 369,600 | 68,645,808 |............ 
1855+ 102, 932, 480 48, 647, 216 714, 448 | 868,216 | 58,387,600 |...... ; 








average. | 120,182,563 | 64,481,670 | 2,499,625 | 408,879 | 52,791,862 |.......... 























. oq from the monthly “ Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation,” presented to the 
British Parliament, the only authority at hand from which the countries whence the cotton ex- 
ported was imported could be ascertained. Results gathered from these monthly accounts 
sometimes vary from those given in the “ Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of 
the United Kingdom,” from which latter document was made up the table that follows: 

+Ten months, in part, from J 'y 6 to October 31. 
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Countries to which Annual 
exported. 1851. 1852. 1858. 1854, average. 
Ss enbincene once’ 85,185,472 | 45,605,840 48,937,392 208,544 | 82,484,312 
TT OES: 2,484,656 8,591,840 4,414,368 5,866,560 6,856 
RS ha iiss dw e's 0 oe 1,576,064 674,240 1,148,296 | 28,444,624 ene 
Hanse Towns........... 27,478,040 | 22,472,016 | 33,417,440 | 86,055,264 | 29,854,440 
en 22,119,104 | 15,884,224 | 28,676,592 | 26,984,544 | 28,891,116 


12,856,480 | 12,657,680 | 1 
440 











8 

1,365,504 | 2) 2,408,968 | 2,759; 2,188,596 

2,742,820 | 2.988.208 | 8,860,864 | 3,821,398 | 38,165,680 

Austria. 1,366,064 | 1,957,088 | 8,880,288 | 4,811,856 | 2,991,394 
Other countries. ........ | 9,647,120 | 2,824,560 | 3,418,800 | 5,883,892 | 3,449,468 








, Ere rary | 109,765,824 | 109,581,136 | 14300,60 128,826,112 | 122,810,688 











Norz.—No data for the year 1855. 


Quantities and declared Values of Cotton Manufactures and Yarns exported 
Jrom Great Britain and from the United States.* 






































by GREAT BRITAIN. | UNITED STATES. 

Years. Manufactures. Yarns. || Manufactures.t; Yarns.+ 
Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values. | Values. Values. 

Yards. Pownds. | 

1851. ...| 1,548, 161, 789 ($110, 246,010 | 143,966,106 ($33,246,010 | $7,208,945 $37, 260 

1852....| 1,524,256,914 | 108,242,290} 145,478,302 | 83,273,275 | 7,687,433 $4,718 

1853....} 1,594,592, 659 | 119,509,700") 147,589,302 | 34,478, 265 8, 746, 300 22,594 

1854....| 1,692.977,476 | 116,884,800} 147,128,498 | 33,456, 935 5, 486, 201 49,315 

1855¢...} 1,551, 780, 256 104, 492, 740 | 131,278,169 | 28, 645,455 5, 857, 181 None. 





*Made up from British and United States official documents, respectively ; the commercial 
year of the former ending December 31, and of the latter June 30. 
antities not ascertained. 
‘en months, in part, from January 6 to October 31. 





THE SOUTH'S SACRIFICES IN THE REVOLUTION. 


From Senator Butler’s admirable and eloquent speech in the Senate, we ex- 
tract the following. It is a source of regret to us that circumstances make it 
sometimes necessary to notice the attacks of scandalous calumniators. Even 
Ulysses, of old, won the applause of all the Greeks when he threatened to 
“whip with severe stripes,” and actually commenced the operation, Thersites, 
“Musical orator as thou art,” just after the conclusion of his celebrated tirade 
against Agamemnon. Old Homer adds, that the by-standers, “though sad, 
heartily laughed at the orator.” Iliad, Book ii. pp. 225-278. 


The Senator says, that the Southern States, in consequence 
of slavery, betrayed, during the revolutionary war, a “shameful 
imbecility.” I challenge Sim to the truth of history. There 
was not a battle fought south of the Potomac which was not 
fought by Southern troops and slave-holders, even if you choose 
to exclude Pennsylvania, which was at that time a slave-hold- 
ing State. Mablenbees's continental regiment was always 
with them, and I love to allude to it; but not a New England 
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squad, company, or regiment ever passed the Potomac; and 
yet the Senator says but for Northern aid the Southern States 
could not have sustained themselves. 

Sir, who fought the battle of King’s Mountain? It was not 
fought by anybody in pay. Patriots fought it, but they never 
recived adollar. That battle made an impression, perhaps, the 
most remarkable of any during the war. It turned the tide of 
events. Who fought the battle of Cowpens? There was none 
in that battle from the north of Maryland. The commander 
in that battle was Daniel Morgan; the hero of the day was, 
perhaps, John Eager Howard. Colonel Washington, com- 
mander of the cavalry, and Pickens, a citizen of South Carolina, 
and one of the heroes of the war, commanding the militia, and 
they never shrank from their duty. It has been said of the 
South Carolina militia during the revolutionary war, that they 
were only raw troops, who stood to their guns en ka wa 
whenever they were mustered into the service, and called op 
to perform duty. Who fought the battle of Hobkirk’s Hill? 
General Greene was the commander; and he afterwards be- 
came a slave-holder, and, of his own choice, lived and died in 
a Southern State, among friends and comrades in arms. Who 
fought the battle of Fataw! Was there any New England 
regiment or me or squad there? Notone. That battle, 
the most distinguished which has ever been fought in the 
southern portion of the Confederacy, was fought by Southern 
slave-holders from Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Georgia. They were exclusively Southern troops. 
In the face of these facts, the Senator said the imbecility of the 
South, arising from slavery, was such that they could not fight 
their battles without aid. 

Shame! I call upon the shade of Hancock and Adams to 
look down and reprove a degenerate son who can thus invade 
i: very sanctuary of the history which has given them immor- 
tality. 

Do you think that, sir, by this remark I reproach the troops 
of New England? No, sir. When Yorktownsurrenderd, there 
was not a N 
troops who were present. But because I say that Southern 
troops and those from Pennsylvania alone engaged in these 
distinguished battles, do Ireproach the troops of Massachusetts ? 
God forbid! They were under the command of bale gy 
at the time when he went to Yorktown, and, as was his duty, 
— them to defend the vulnerable points of New York and 

ton. 

Now I will make a remark which I hope the Senate will re- 
member: Notwithstanding their relative numbers compared 
with the pay list of New England, you may take the fighting days 


ew England regiment there; I have a list of the’ 
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—if you have a mind to compute it as you would labor—you 
may take the fighting days during which the troops of South 
Carolina were engaged, and in the computation the balance 
will be found greatly against Massachussetts. If you have a 
mind to draw some other test—if you wish test the question 
of sacrifice, and measure it by blood, South Carolina has poured 
out hogsheads of blood where gallons have been poured out by 
Tisachessite. 

In proof of this I give a list of battles fought in South Caro- 
lina, and each was a bloody battle: battle of Fort Moultrie; 
battle of Stono; siege of Charleston; battle of Camden; bat- 
tle of Hanging Rock; battle of Musgrove’s Mill; battle of Black- 
stocks; battle of Georgetown, and the battle at Black Wings, 
by Marion; battle of King’s Mountain; battle of Cowpens; 
battle of Fish Dam Ford, by Sumpter; battle at Ninety-six ; 
battle at Fort Gilpin; battle at Fort Watson; battle at Fort 
Mott; battle at Hobkirk’s Hill; battle of Granby; battle of 
Cedar Spring; battle of Hammond’s Store; battle Quinby ; 
battle of Eutaw ; battle of Rocky Mount; battle of Port Royal; 
battle of Tulafinny ; battle of Coosahatchie; battle of Waxham 
settlement, between Beaufort and Tarleton; battle of Cloud’s 
Creek; battle at Hays’ station; bloody battle of Kettle Creek, 
fought by General Pickens; battle of Houck’s defeat; bloody 
battle of Twelve-mile Creek, in which Salvadore fell. 

These were all fought in South Carolina, and in which South 
Carolinians were engaged, and were bloody battles. In addi- 
tion there were almost daily skirmishes fought by Marion and 
Sumpter. 
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When or by whom this paper was written we know not. It is a venerable 
manuscript which came into our possession several years ago when collecting 
materials for a history of Louisiana, and contains much that is curious and in- 
teresting to a large portion of the people of the lower Mississippi.—Eprror, 


Perhaps in no country did a government make a more judi- 
cious purchase than did the present Administration in that of 
Louisiana. But, owing to want of information, respecting this 
interesting country, there are to be found many in the United 
States who deny this purchase to be a measure of sound policy, 
as it relates to our boundary with Spain, or that the country 
itself is intrinsically worth the sum contracted to be given for 
it. That neither of these objections are founded in truth, it 
would be easy for us to show; this is not, however, at present 
our object; we wish rather to describe a portion of Louisiana, 
and it is not a matter of exaggeration, when we say, that in 
giving a erg history of the district of Atakapas, We exhibit 
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not only the real situation of this district, but in as much as it 
relates to soil, productions, climate, &c., a history of Lower 
Louisiana. It is necessary to state that the following account 
is derived from the most respectable sources, and that the 
greatest part of it has been collected by a person who is now 
a citizen of the district of Atakapas. 

This district is bounded on the east by the district of La 
Fourche, on the north and west by the district of Opelousas, 
and on the south by the ocean. it forms nearly a square of 
ninety miles, and is throughout almost a dead level. 

The district of Atakapas is admirably situated in point of 
navigable waters. The river Teche runs in a southeast course, 
through the centre of the district, to the Gulf of Mexico, it 
heads in the Opelousas district, is navigable to the town of 
Nouville I’Berie, 50 miles from its mouth, for vessels of 100 
tons, and for 100 miles for vessels of 50 tons. It seldom rises 
or falls more than two feet, ahd in all seasons of the year it 
affords from 12 to 15 feet water. On this river, at or within 
a few leagues of its mouth, it is expected the future seat of 
government for this district will be situated. It runs through 
a fertile country, and its banks are from 15 to 20 feet above 
the level of the water. On the southwest side the land is 
generally prairie, affording a most luxuriant avg for cattle ; 
and on the opposite side there is most excellent timber, suit- 
able for shipbuilding, cabinet work, and carpenter’s use. A 
settler here o4 not to encounter the difficulties he is exposed 
to in the Western States; with a small portion of labor he 
may the first year raise a crop; for, to accomplish this, he has 
nothing more to do than cut out a sufficient quantity of rails 
to enclose the prairie land, the timber being on the opposite 
side of the river, and excellently adapted for this purpose. 

The river Vermillion runs through the southern part of this 
district, it is not so large as the Teche, but affords navigation 
for vessels, batteaux, and boats of 80 tons, upwards of 40 miles 
from its mouth. 

Besides the above rivers there are others of smaller note, and 
bayous innumerable, communicating with each other, and 
furnishing to the inhabitants of every part of this district a 
direct, safe, and easy communication with Orleans, and with 
the Gulf of Mexico. With the advantage of such internal 
navigation, we can, at all seasons of the year, convey our pro- 
duce to market, at a small expense and little risk; and receive 
in return, such articles from Orleans, or from foreign countries, 
as are deemed essential to life. 

The mineral, vegetable, and animal productions of this dis- 
trict next claim our attention. 

Being a level country the mineral productions are not nume- 
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rous, at least it appears so at present; but this may be owing 
to the want of genius in the inhabitants, whose views are other- 
wise directed. I recollect no instance where there have been 
indications of the precious metals. On the north of this dis- 
trict, on Red river, there are mines of gold and silver. 

On our southern boundary, adjoining the sea, on an elevated 
tract, large quantities of sulphur have been found, and I have 
been informed by a person residing on the spot, that the in- 
habitants set fire to part of this nctphiinie matter, and that it 
required their greatest exertions afterwards to extinguish it, 
which they accomplished by digging ditches and throwing 
immense quantities of water on it. 

There are in this district several medicinal springs, but their 
properties have never yet been ascertained by a skillful chem- 
ical analysis. One of these, a hot spring, is said to relieve 
rheumatism, and other complaints of differenf natures. _ It is 
probable, when the country becomes better known, more dis- 
coveries may be made respecting our mineral productions. 

An imperfect account of our vegetable productions can only 
be given, the limits of the present work not admitting us to 
enter into a scientific description. 

Our woods furnish the finest timber in the world; live oak, 
ash, mulberry, walnut, cherry, cypress, cedar, and other val- 
uable timber are here to be had in astonishing quantities. 
Whatever species of timber produced in more rorthern cli- 
mates, are to be found here, but from the quickness of its 
growth it is doubted by some whether it is so durable. 

The produce of our plantations exceed in value that of all 
other countries in North America. Our staple commodities 
are sugar, cotton, rice, and indigo. The soil is well adapted 
for Tolian corn, hemp, flax, and tobacco; but of these articles 
it is not the interest of fhe planter to raise more than what is 
necessary for the supply of his family. To show that the pro- 
duce of our farms exceeds that of others in the United States 
we lay before our readers the following estimate of the prin- 
cipal staple articles. A farm containing 40 acres of cleared 
land well enclosed, if planted with care, produces, on an ave- 
rage, at the rate of 30 hhds. of sugar and 30 hhds. of rum. 
and the account of the planter’s gain will be as follows: 





30 hhds., 10 ewt. each, at $7 per cwt., is............ $2,100 
30 hhds., 60 galls. each, at $40 per hhd.,is.......... 1,200 
$3,300 


Deduct the work of 4 negroes in working the land, 
making the sugar and rum, at $150 each............ 600 
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Produet of 40 acres or $67 50 per acre, every expense being 
included in the $600, such as maintenance of negroes, use of 
sugar works and rum distillery. 

An acre of cotton will produce net to the planter $50, every 
— deducted. 

ice will yield clear, about $40 per acre. Indigo upwards 
of $75 per acre; but the humanity of our planters have in- 
duced them, notwithstanding the great profit, to raise but 
small quantities of this article, its culture being fatal to the 
slaves, whose lives are thereby considerably abridged. It 
would indeed be a measure of sound policy were the raising 
of indigo altogether prohibited. 

Our gardens yield us, besides the esculent plants of Europe, 
musk melons, water melons, pumkins, &c. Our orchards, cher- 
ries, quinces, peaches, nectarines, apricots, almonds, plumbs, 
prunes, figs, otanges, lemons in great abundance, but the ap- 
ple and pear do not thrive so well here as in northern climates. 
[It is worthy of notice, that owing to the mildness of our win- 
ters, our gardens plentifully supply our table with a great vari- 
ety of esculents during the whole year, and green peas, beans, 
sallad, &c., can be raised in our severest weather. 

Our quadrupeds are similar to those in Upper Louisiana ; 
the buffalo abound in our woods; we have also the American 
tiger or panther, an animal remarkable for its fierceness in at- 
tacking men and horses when pressed by hunger. We have 
bears, wolves, deer, elks, foxes, with an infinite variety of others. 
Our birds are the same with those given in Catesby’s designa- 
tion. Our rivers afford us the greatest variety of fish. Trout 
about a foot in length, of a most delicious flavor, we have in 
abundance. Cat fish, drum, eels, perch, with many others, are 
to be had in plenty in our rivers, bayous, and whey Aliga- 
tors abound in our waters—they are from 3 to 12 feet in 
length—they will attack men, women, and children, but are 
easily driven off. Their flesh is said to be good. We have 
but few snakes; those of the copper color are the most ven- 
omous, and instances where their bite has in a few hours 
proved mortal are not — 

This district is situated in lat. 29° 51’ N. long. 90° 3’ W. 
from Greenwich. From our southerly situation, it will be in- 
ferred that we are oppressed with excessive heat, but this is 
not the fact. Our vicinity to the sea, and the refreshing 
breezes from it, cool the atmosphere, and we experience less 
from the heat than the States of Ohio and Kentucky. The 
winters here ares mild, and snow seldom lies on the ground 
more than a few hours. Last winter was the severest ever ex- 
perienced, and the snow then continued near a week on the 
ground. It was about 6 inches deep, and the ice on the edges 
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of the creeks about three-quarters of an inch. On the whole, 
this climate is as favorable to the extension of human life as 
any in the United States. As a proof of this, the number of 
old people is greater here than in the States, and if we except 
bilious complaints, common to all southern climates, we may 
be thankful to the Almighty disposer of human events for 
having placed us in a country where health, the greatest bless- 
ing man can enjoy on earth, is to be found with scarcely any 
intermission. As a further proof of the salubrity of the cli- 
mate, we need only add that we have but few physicians, and 
that instead of paying excessive sums to the disciples of Eseu- 
lapius, we go to the sea shore, and by a change of diet, and 
bathing in the sea, we are soon recovered from all complaints. 
We have but one Doctor whose practice is valuable, and he 
is a black man, a slave to a French store-keeper. He contracts 
very fairly with his patient, always engaging to remove the 
disorder on payment of a certain sum, which is seldom less 
than $50, and often above $100. This black quack has had 
the address to get into considerable business, and his annyal 
profits are worth more than the practice of all his fellow prac- 
titioners, white or black, in this district. 

The inhabitants are at present chiefly French. They are 
honest in their dealings, friendly and hospitable to strangers ; 
they preserve a social intercourse among their neighbors, 
and are remarkable for their exactness in the performance 
of their contracts. They are, however, oppressive to their 
slaves, and this forms the only bad trait in their general 
character. 

Our military force is still in its infancy. The military ardor 
is nearly dead among us; want of arms and of good military 
laws may be ascribed as the cause of this. Placed as we are 
near the Spanish frontiers, would it not be a measure of sound 
policy in the Government to furnish arms for the use of the 
militia of this and the adjoining district? 

The aboriginal inhabitants are few in number, not exceed- 
ing perhaps 60 warriors. They inhabit some of the islands near 
the mouth of the river, and as their name, the Atakapas, 
signifies, they are man-eaters. A schooner commanded by a 
Captain Murphy, was lately driven on their coast, and his 
men seized. With nearly all his cargo, to his eternal honor, 
he redeemed his crew from the horrid fate which awaited them. 
The arms of those savages is the bow and arrow, which they 
throw with amazing dexterity a great distance. The arrows 
are barbed and poisoned, occasioning immediate death should 
the wound be ever so slight. 

Towns we have none. The settlements on the river Teche 
may deserve the name of an extensive village. 
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Like every territorial government, our laws are very defec- 
tive. In fact, where the people have no voice in the appoint- 
ment of their chief magistrates, they cannot be said to enjoy 
that degree of freedom which so much is the boast, of Ameri- 
cans, ‘the colonial system which prevails in Louisiana will 
not continue much longer ; the increase in our population will 
soon entitle us to the rank of one of the sister’s of the Ameri- 
can confederation. Our legislature consists of a Governor, a 
Council, and the House of Assembly. The House of Assem- 
bly is the choice of the people, and is generally composed of 
Frenchmen. It is to be regretted that the attachment of the 
French to the Spanish system should be so great as to induce 
them in framing the laws to- adopt it as their model. This is 
an evil that cannot much longer exist, the emigration from the 
United States being at present considerable, and from the en- 
couragement expected from the Government to our first set- 
tlers, we may presume the present interest will give way to 
the introduction of a system more congenial to the genius of 
the American Constitution. 

Our laws are numerous, and are susceptible of much im- 
provement. The law establishing our parish or county courts, 
resembles much the powers delegated by the Spanish Govern- 
ment to the commandants of their provinces. By that law, 
extensive powers, dangerous to liberty, are given to the county 
judge. It is, however, a happy circumstance for this district, 
that the gentleman now exercising that important office is not 
disposed to abuse his authority. ftild and unassuming, inflex- 
ibly just, a determined opposer of all impositions introduced 
by quibbling lawyers, Judge White on every occasion shows 
his beneficence and love of his country by his patriotic en- 
deavors to assimiliate the people of this district to the General 
Government. This remark is the more necessary, as his con- 
duct has been misrepresented by some individuals who have 
vainly opposed his measures, because he wishes to render our 
tribunal of justice accessible to all, and that the poor man as 
well as the rich, without being obliged to pay to thé lawyers 
excessive fees, may have an equal hanes of justice. 

From the nature of our soil, and the advantages of our situ- 
tion, we may have excellent roads at a small expense. The 
country being so level, the roads are admirably adapted for 
carriages, but until we have an increase in population, we can- 
not expect much improvement. The want of a direct inter- 
course by land with the United States is felt by the whole of 
Louisiana, and will be an objection and hindrance to the fu- 
ture settlement of this country. A great road, similar to 
some in the State of New York, from the city of Washington 
to somewhere near the mouth of the Sabine, would greatly 
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accellerate the settlement of Louisiana. Such a road would 
be an undertaking worthy the present administration, and a 
lasting monument of its regard to the interest of the remotest 
members of the American empire. But the benefits resulting 
to Louisiana would form only part of the beneficial effects of 
such a plan. The States of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, the 
Territories of the Mississippi, of New Orleans, of upper and 
lower Louisiana, would be particularly benefitted by it; the 
whole of the United States would soon feel the beneficial con- 
sequences of an pagar ais like the present, it would establish 
a communication throughout the vast empire, it would 
strengthen and render formidable a frontier at present weak 
and exposed, it would be an advantage to the whole of the 
United States, inasmuch as it would occasion the immediate 
sale and settlement of a vast extent of country, which would 
not only immediately defray the expense of such a measure 
and the original purchase of Louisiana, but also *enrich the 
public re many millions of dollars. In short let the sub- 
ject be viewed with candor, and its effects must be pronounced 
beneficial to the country; like some of the stupendous works 
of antiquity, it will exhibit to ages yet unborn, to remote pos- 
terity, that an empire did once exist occupying an immense 
extent of country whose chief care was to unite its different 
members by every means which could be effected by man, 
and that its public treasure was not employed in extermina- 
ting, but in rendering the human race happy. 

he Roman Catholic religion, while this country was under 
the dominion of Spain, was the established church here ; hap- 
pily for the American world, our Constitution recognizes no 
established church, but allows every man to worship God as he 
pleases. Whenever there is a religion established by law, it 
will become, in the hand of the government, an engine to en- 
slave the people ; history exhibits uniformly this to be the case. 
The Catholic religion prevails here. 





TOBACCO AND TOBACCO STATISTICS. 


BY LOUIS SCHADE,. 


Tobacco is next to salt, probably the article most universally 
consumed by men. In one form or another, but most generall 
in the form of fume or smoke, there is no climate in which it 
is not consumed, and no nationality which has not adopted it. 
To im down its use has equally baftled legislators and moralists ; 
and in the words of Pope on a higher subject, it may be said 
to be partaken of “by saint, by savage, and by sage.” The 
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civilized European and American nations are the smallest con- 
sumers of tobacco of any people, in consequence of its being 
everywhere with them an object of heavy taxation, of its being 
very generally a foreign commodity or high priced, because 
raised in uncongenial climates, and finally its being, for the 
most part, confined in use to the male sex. 

The duty on the importation of raw Tobacco amounts— 


In the United States to............ 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
Be: OR cacao ce vohes< tebnah ue 13.9 do. 
Se ME SIREN. sou covcccavécawnne 933.38 do. 
Sl NTL en's dive 0006 Heentaace 9.6 do. 
aoa sas iose du Ke aiken 10 do. 
EL, Fac oc0s a sdebahisnahan 3.5 do. 
CLS ccnas ocbchtaeneticdea ss 161 ‘ do. 
ES eee S do. 
SN OUONIN a. i's hss web alee cine cae 45 do. 


(German custom Union.) 


France.—In 1629 the first duties on the tobacco trade were 
levied. In 1674 Louis XIV. established*the first monopoly in 
Europe. The cultivation of tobacco is prohibited except in six 
departments. From 1811 to 1852 there were sold by the 
Government 1,308,838,075 pounds, which brought a clear 
revenue of $432,233,434. The expenses of the administration 
were 24 per cent. ad valorem. 


Sparmy.—tThe gross receipts from the tobacco monopoly in the 
years 1830-’4 were $4,950,121, and the net receipts $3,097,147. 
The sold tobacco amounted to 2.4 pounds per head of the popu- 
lation. The nett receipts of 1851 were $3,100,000. The ex- 
penses of the administration amounted to 40 per cent. of the 
total value. 


Avsrr1a.—The monopoly exists since 1784. The gain of 
the Government amounts to 76 per cent. ad valorem. The 
nett receipts amounted in 1851 to $8,739,421, and in 1853 to 
$10,619,106. The consumption in the whole Empire was, in 
1850, 34,457,513 pounds; 1851, 54,217,578 pounds; in 1852, 
61,805,697 pounds; 1853, 57,926,925 Ibs; in 1854, 62,020,333 
pounds. 


ZottveREIN.—The duty on raw tobacco is $2.76 per 110 
pounds, which, if re-exported, enjoys a draw back of $2.20 per 
110 pounds. Tobacco grown within the limits of the Customs 
Union pays only 46 cents for the same quantity. The revenues 
which the Government herefrom derives amounts to 38 per 
cent. on the value. 


Great Brrrary.—The consumption of tobacco in the United 
Kingdom was— 
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Years. Consumption. Revenue. Population. Cons’n 
per head. 
| Pounds. £ Ounces. 
| | 15,598,152 8,122,583 21, 282,960 11.71 
1681 ......6. | 19,583,841 2,964,592 24,410,439 12.80 
1841 .....06- | 22,309,360* 8,580,163 27,019,672 13.21 
1851... soe. : 28 ,062,978* 4,485,769 27,452, 262 16.86 





In 1853 the ‘duty amounted to £4,751,780, or $23,000,000. 
The following table will be of general interest. 














| Average consump-| Nett revenue Per head 

| tion per head of| from tobacco. | of the po- 

| male population pulation. 

|_ over 18 y’rs of age. 

& Pounds. Dollars. | Cents. 
pS re Sere abel 6.75 6,062,650 | 26 1-8 
WAPOGMR, 6.0.0 005000 cdcnncl eRe 9.75 1,482,800 | 61-2 
Steuerverein, (Hanover and Oldenburg, 

now added to former) .......2+++| 12.50 62,100 8 1-20 

PU ic cvccedss ctacBaen ne cms ‘ 5.50 15,291,780 | 43 
SR. 30 00 deena ss padde nd camanen 2.50 1,421,400 | 21-8 
| Peres pentane ceuaehs 3.50 1,620,700 | 46 2-3 
UE ho vc ccbadecescthes <eewubnvs 4.75 6,340,410 | 48 2-5 
Es cicb bbb acd t0-0.0cnccuameees 2.75 1,230,960 | 27 1-4 
TOOT 6s. ccncccccoccconcersesere 2.50 424,350 | 24 9-10 
Papal States... .....cccccseccccces 2.00 1,486,260 | 502 5 
WD, Se eicctcccsccdspeuat bce 842,110 7 1-2 
PE rr Garren 4.10 21,735,000 | 78 4-5 
AE vices cvdsceues+uies uel 8 .25 31,050/ 1 
PE ic aces ccencienctogs CuaNees 9.00 140,070 3 1-5 
EES, b 4000 concusoecosaeueness 8.00 52,440 21-3 
GGT. oc Se sc ccc cccavccenstaeesss 4.37 73,830 | 21-8 
GR WOROEE, oo occ ccceccnciccabeoes 6.40 ieee 41-3 
United States.f...-.sseeeeeeeeeeees 7.60 re 


* With an additional 5 per cent. 0 on n the duty. 
+ Hypothetically. 








REORGANIZATION OF SOUTHERN SOCIETY. 


An intelligent planter in Alabama, whose name we are not at liberty to di- 
vulge, writes as follows to the Editor of the Review. The charges which he 
alleges against our society at the present day, contain, perhaps, some show of 
truth; but the evil is not deep seated. Night's dews and damps have been 
fast passing away, and morning’s bright light now shines over the South. 
Thank God every slumberer is awake, and with armor on. Stern necessity 
brings us all together. The spirit of party dies. In this awakening, and in 
so consciousness of strength which it brings, there is for the South safety and 
10pe— 

“Malice domestie—foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch her further.” 


No careful observer of Southern society can be misled in re- 
gard to its tendency to classification—agricultural, commercial, 
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and political ; the commercial and agricultural interest undoubt- 
edly combine the real capacity of the South—in other words, the 
energy of the South is employed in money-getting. Politics, 
State and Federal, are left to the politicians, and will be until 
interest, the great motive power to human action, compels a 
different result; perhaps we may be induced to loose our 
grasp at the almighty dollar time enough to make a show of 
effort to save the chip of state from the storm cloud of aboli- 
tion that hangs so portentously about us; but really I don’t 
know, there is an opiate in this money-getting, a charm that 
holds us spell-bound to the delusion; we hope for peace that 
we may make money; we seek it home and abroad, with friend 
and foe, that we may make money; give us this privilege, 
this glorious, savory mess, and I fear that the very birth-right 
of the South may be had in exchange. 

Suppose we pass the crisis to which the free soil interest is 
so rapidly driving us happily—supposg the Constitution and 
South come off victors in this contest; does not every bod 
see that the constitutional abiding sections of the Worth will 
have had as much to do in securing defeat to the freesoil ob- 
ject as any action taken by the South; and will this not throw 
us into ecstacies of joy and glory to the Union, and renew our 
hardly slackened grasp after the dollar? Conscious security, 
though indefinite, from this threatening danger, cannot fail to 
renew effectually the struggle for money-getting in the South, 
and relax our interest particularly in State legislation ; and thus 
the struggles, which we so much deprecate, will be entailed on 
us and our posterity, if this contest is to be settled by politicians 
—for, of all the daubers, they are the poorest. ‘The remedy 
for these sectional differences cannot be in the temporary and 
superficial settlements made by Congress; but there certainly 
is a remedy for the South, in her own resources, and none other 
can be permanent. 

Our class-ship carries with it inherent difficulties, one of 
which is disintegration of feeling and interest, growing out of 
the nature of our respective pursuits; there is no people who 
need so much as the Southern States a homogeneous influence, 
a community of feeling and interest. Europe finds her’s in her 
aristocracy, around which the whole fabric, political and social, 
revolve as the interest of the state directs; the Northern States 
of this Union find their’s in the diversity of pursuits bearing 
directly each on the other; the South must have the same, or 
be subjected ever to those distracting influences which have 
been, and still are, our national besetment. 

The railroad, the school house at home, and the State univer- 
sities, may do much to effect this; direct trade with Europe, 
and manufacturing and mining, certainly have important func- 
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tions to perform in this new organization of Southern rene 
But how and where is all this to be done? An Augean stable 
presents itself, but where the Hercules? Your paper has done 
much for the South in this respect; urge us forward; urge us 
with all your might; recollect our apathy and aversion to 
change. Oh! how we beg to be let alone; like the freezing 
man, we will, if not aroused, sleep the sleep of death. 

The above views of Southern interest induced me to become 
a subscriber to your paper. I have realized in it, and so with 
all earnest readers, much of what I expected; and shall be 
happy to remain on your list as a subscriber while we con- 
tinue to sympathise with ¢rwve Southern interest. 





SENATOR BENJAMIN UPON THE PRESENT SECTIONAL STRUGGLE, 


The able and eloquent Senator from Louisiana, in a speech recently made in 
the Senate, uses the following bold language. Mr. Cass spoke of the argument 
as “magnificent and patriotic, which ought to find a response in the bosom of 
every true American,” 

The object is to attain such power as shall put these parties 
in possession of sufficient representation, in both branches of 
Congress, to change the Federal Constitution, and to deprive 
the South of that representation which is already inadequate 
to protect her rights. When that shall have been done—when 
she is reduced to a feeble minority, utterly incompetent to 
move hand or foot, and bound subserviently to the will of the 
North—then will the last act of the drama be played; and 
then will the abolition sentiments which they hide now, but 
which they entertain in their heart of hearts, be developed to 
the country, and ruin and desolation spread over fifteen of the 
States of this Union. That is the object—disguised, concealed, 
but transparent through the flimsy veil by which they attempt 
to conceal their nefarious purposes. 

Now, Mr. President, this being the sole motive for which 
the North is struggling—the acquisition of power—will the 
Senate permit me to be so far wanting in respect for its in- 
telligence as to say a few words in comparison of the in- 
terests which the South holds in this stake? Property, safety, 
honor—existence itself—depend on the decision of the ques- 
tions which are now pending in this Congress: property, for 
$2,000,000,000 cannot purchase, at a low average price, the 
slaves which now belong to the people of the South, whilst 
no human calculation can reach the estimate of the destruc- 
tion of other property which would necessarily be involved in 
any measure which should deprive us of our slaves; safety, 
because our population, now kept in proper subjection, peace- 
ful and laborious, would be converted into an idle, reckless, 
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criminal population, eager for rapine and murder, led on to 
their foul purposes by inflamed passions—passions inflamed by 
fanatical emissaries from another portion of a common coun- 
try, who formed a common i to cherish brother! 
feelings; honor, because we should be degraded from our posi 
tion of free, sovereign, self-dependent States, into a servile sub- 
serviency to Northern will: existence—ay, existence itself— 
because the history of Hayti is written in characters so black, 
so dark, so prominent, that we cannot be ignorant of the fate 
that awaits us, if measures similar to those which have pro- 
duced that result there are also to be inaugurated in our South- 
ern States. 

Now, Mr. President, when we see these two interests con- 
trasted—the North struggling for the possession of a power to 
which she has no legitimate claim under the Constitution, for 
the sole purpose of abusing that power—the South struggling 
for property, honor, safety—all that is dear to man—tell me if 
the hichess of the world exhibits an example of a people occu- 
pying a more ennobling attitude than the people of the South ? 

© vituperation they ye calm reason. To menaces and 
threats of violence, and insulting assumptions of superiority, 
they disdain reply. To direct attacks on their rights or their 
honor, they appeal to the guarantees of the Constitution; and 
when those guarantees shall fail, and not till then, will the in- 
jured, outraged South throw her sword into the scale of her 
rights, and appeal to the God of battles to do her justice. I 
say her sword, because I am not one of those who believe in 
the possibility of a peaceful disruption of the Union. It can- 
not come until every possible means of conciliation have been 
exhausted; it cannot come until every angry passion shall 
have been roused; it cannot come until brotherly feeling shall 
have been converted into deadly hate; and then, sir, with feel- 
ings embittered by the consciousness of injustice, or passions 
high-wrought and inflamed, dreadful will be the internecine 
war that must ensue. . 

Mr. President, amongst what I consider to be the most prom- 
inent dangers that now exist is the fact that the leaders of the 
republican party at the North have succeeded in persuading 
the masses of the North that there is no danger. They have 
finally so wrought upon the opinion of their own people at 
home by the constant iteration of the same false statements and 
the same false principles, that the people of the North cannot 
be made to believe that the South is in earnest, notwithstand- 
ing its calm and resolute determination which produces the 
quiet so ominous of evil if ever the clouds shall burst. The 
people of the North are taught to laugh at the danger of dis- 
solution. One honorable Senator is reported to have said, with 
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exquisite amenity, that the South could not be kicked out of 
the Union. The honorable Senator from New York says: 


“The slaveholders, in spite of all their threats, are bound to 
it by the same bonds, and they are bound to it also by a bond 
peculiarly their own—that of dependence on it for their own 
safety. Three millions of slaves are a hostile force constantly 
in their presence, in their very midst. The servile war is 
always the most fearful form of war. Zhe world without 

mpathizes with the servile enemy. Against that war the 

merican Union is the only defence of the slaveholders—their 
oniy protection. If ever they shall, in a season of madness, 
recede from the Union, and provoke that war, they will—soon 
come back again.” 


The honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wu.son] 
indulges in the repetition of a figure of rhetoric that seems 
peculiarly to please his ear and tickle his fancy. He represents 
the southern mother as clasping her infant with convulsive and 
closer embrace because the black avenger, with uplifted dag- 
ger, would be at the door, and he tells us that is a bond of 
union which we dare not violate. 

The South has no answer to make to these taunts—to these 
insults. But I tell honorable senators that they are totally 
mistaken if they suppose for one moment that the condition of 
the South, as regards its slave property, would not be vastly 
ameliorated by this very separation of which they speak so 

libly. 

i Sir, it was said the other day by my friend from Missouri, 
[Mr. Gryer,| that there existed more comity between any 
two foreign nations now on the face of the earth than there 
exists on the part of the northern States towards the South. 
Why isthis? It is because it does not cost the North one cent; 
it is because the North makes no sacrifice; it is because, dis- 
regarding the obligations of the Constitution and treading them 
under foot, she dares to attack the honor and the interests of 
the South, which are protected by the provisions of that Con- 
stitution, whilst the South, loyal to her duties and to her faith, 
is bound hand and foot by the same Constitution, and prevent- 
ed from making reprisals or evincing resentment. 

But, sir, suppose these bonds were to fail for a moment—sup- 
pose this common compact once repudiated by all—think you 
that the North would be found pursuing this warfare upon the 
South? Think you that she would not be compelled imme- 
diately to ask us to accept treaties of extradition for our fugi- 
tives slaves? Think you she would not come and tender such 
treaties to us, and pass laws forbidding our slaves crossing their 
frontiers? Let me not be misunderstood. I am not here to 
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pretend for a moment that the South is equal in population or 
military strength with the North. I do not refer to that at all. 
I speak of that compulsion which would be exercised upon 
the North by a regard to its own interests, by the necessity of 
avoiding the destruction of large commercial and manufac- 
turing properties at the North. 

Why, sir, if the people of New England had to pay a tax for 
every word they utter with a view of aggression upon the South, 
how many words would they utter? But that would be the 
case if there was a disruption. We should be compelled in 
self-defence to wage a continual unremitting war in which no 
sacrifice would be too costly, because we should be bound to 
it by all the bonds of which gentlemen have spoken; we never 
could abandon such a warfare, because our very safety and ex- 
istence would be at stake. What would be the interests of the 
North? Would she pay tax after tax? Would she meet the 
expense of a dreadfal war, continued through a long series of 
years, for the pleasure of exercising her philanthropic propen- 
sities in receiving some fugitive slaves? Notatall, sir. Those 
are ignorant of human nature who believe such a thing to be 
possible. Therefore it is idle to talk to us about the risks we 
run in regard to our particular institution that would result 
from a disruption of the Union. 





THE PACIFIC BATLROAD. 


Several months ago a digest appeared in our pages of the results of the Pacific 
Railroad surveys ordered by Congress. Lately Capt. Humphreys has addressed 
a supplementary paper to Col. Davis, Secretary of War, whieh embraces new 
material, and corrects in important particulars, some of the statistics already 
given. We extract as follows: 

Among the most important changes that the revision has 
introduced, may be mentioned the reduction of the length of 
the route, which from Fort Smith to San Pedro is now 1,760 
miles, and from Fort Smith to San Francisco, direct from the 
Mojave river by the Tay-ee-chay-pah Pass, avoiding the tunnel 
of the Cajon Pass, it is 2,025 miles. In the preliminary report 
the distances were measured upon the wagon trail; those now 
given are along the plotted railroad line. Many of the diffi- 
culties of construction previously reported may now be obvia- 
ted; and there is strong probability of improving the route still 
further, by shortening distance and avoiding costly construc- 
tion. A scrutiny of the barometrical observations though 
Campbell’s Pass of the Sierra Madre, about twenty miles north 
of the Camino del Obispo, shows that that mountain chain 
may be crossed without a tunnel or excavation at the summit, 
with a maximum grade of 40 feet to the mile, at an elevation 
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of 6,952 feet above the sea. By the Camino del Obispo, the 
old route, elevation 8,250 feet, a tunnel three quarters of a 
mile long, at an elevation of 8,000 feet, was required. 

The elevations of several of the passes have been materially 
reduced; and the data are now provided for an actual computa- 
tion of the excavation, embankment, and cost of construction 
of the proposed route. 

As this computation necesssarily involves much tedious labor, 
it has not yet been made, and in the mean time Captain Whip- 
ple has submitted an estimate similar to those of the other 
routes, in order to exhibit more correctly the comparative 
oracticability of this, than was done in the preliminary report. 

t is based upon the facts developed by a careful study of the 
observations made, and the material collected in the field, and it 
is believed by him that the amount will be much diminished 
when the results of the computation are arrived at. The cost 
of construction, as given in the preliminary report, was greatly 
exaggerated, the estimates having been formed without refer- 
ence to the field-notes. In the examination which, by your 
direction, I made of that report, the estimates were thought 
by me to be largely in excess. They were— 


From Fort Smith to San Pedro, distance 

Freire ee ie $169,210,265 00 
From Fort Smith to San Francisco, the road 

leaving the Mojave river 34 miles from the 

east entrance of Cajon Pass, and crossing 

the Tay-ee-chay-pah Pass, (the estimate 

from the Mojave river to San Francisco, a 

distance of 406 miles, having been made 

by me) distance 2,174 miles............ 175,877,265 00 

ese would now become— 

From Fort Smith to San Pedro, distance 

1 TRIO, ..» « o:g:00 RG ees > 6 ced 86,130,000 00 
From Fort Smith to San Francisco, crossing 

direct from the Mojave river to the Tay-ee- 

chay-pah Pass, distance 2,025 miles...... 94,720,000 00 





SOUTHERN RAILROAD CONVENTION. 


The Richmond papers contain full reports of the proceedin 
of the Southern Railroad Association which assembled at Ash. 
land, Virginia, on Tuesday. The following are the most im- 
portant items: 

The President, as chairman of the committee on Sunday 
mails, reported. He stated that the Postmaster General had 
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consented to permit those companies that desired it, to miss one 
mail on ibe, if the other was carried regular. 

A committee of three was appointed to urge upon the offi- 
cers of railroads, north of Weldon, North Carolina, the re-es- 
tablishment of the second Sunday trains. 

The following motion was adopted :— 

Resolved, That the committee be instructed to inquire into 
the propriety of fixing a through fast mail and passenger sche- 
dule from enlennae to Washington, at a speed of about 20 
miles per hour, with no unnecessary detentions—the second 
train to be run as an accommodation train, but to make as close 
connections as possible. 

The committee on fixing the price of a through tickets be- 
tween Washington and New Orleans, reduced the price to $48. 
The former price was $53. The report of the committee was 
adopted. 

On motion, the Association adjourned until the Thursday 
after the first Monday in May next, at Augusta, Georgia. 

On Tuesday evening the members of the Convention were 
entertained at a supper giving by the citizens of Richmond. 





IMPROVEMENT IN SUGAR MACHINERY. 


Mr. F. D. Richardson, of St. Mary’s, Louisiana, has patented a process for draw- 
ing off Sugar from the kettles which is attracting much attention in that State. 
His own crop of 250 hogsheads was taken off by this means. The work is done 
cleaner, quicker and cheaper. It consists simply in emptying the “battery” by 
means of a pipe instead of using a bucket. The pipe is rivetted on to the bottom 
of the kettle, and penetrating the wall, inclosed by a stop valve, which, when 
the sugar is sufficiently cooked, is raised by hand, and the kettle emptied in 
much shorter time than can be done in the old way. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES—BOOKS, ETC. 


Rise and Progress of the English\D. Appleton & Co. Meteorology may 
Constitution, by H#. 8. Creasy, A. M.;\almost be said to be a new science, 
Professor of History in University |though its range is a wide one and its 
College, London ; third edition. New | phenomena touch every class. Through 
York; D. Appleton & Co. 1856. <Aj|the labors of the Smithsonian, Patent 
popular work upon the English Con- | Office, and the Observatory, the Federal 
stitution supplies a deside atum. Con-|Government is contributing the most 
secrated by time, perfected by political |abundant and valuable material. The 
wisdom the English Constitution is one |Teports of the War oy of Lieut. 
of the noblest fabrics ever devised. Our |Maury, and Mr. Blodgett do honor to 
fathers searched it for those great prin- \the nation—as do also the contributions 
ciples which underlie our own institu-|of Dr. Barton, of New Orleans. The 
tions, and their children should pre- volume before us is one of popular use, 
serve it as a sacred inheritance. Amid |in which the author proposes to unfold 
all the storms of revolution the English |the subject in a manner which shall be 
Constitution stands unbroken. isuited to the comprehension of the 

Philosophy of the Weather and a /masses who have an equal interest in it 
guide to tis changes, by T. B. Butler. | with the scientific. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


The Modern Story Teller, or the Best 
Stories of the best authors; New York; 
E. P. Putnam & Co. 1856. The Stories 
are from the English classics and are 
euch as suit the leisure of the traveller, 
the home ciréle, or the family library. 

Life explorations, and Public Services 
of J. Chas. Fremont, by C. W. Upham, 
with illustrations. Boston; Ticknor & 
Fields, 1856. By this work it seems 
that Mr. #remont was born at Savan- 
nah, Georgia. The author mentions his 
mother, but says nothing of the father, 
who was @ Frenchman. In the field, 
where Mr. Fremont’'s labors have been 
chiefly exercised, he undoubtedly earn- 
ed laurels. He has been willing to sac- 
rifiee them all in turning traitor to the 
institations under which he was reared, 
and to the people whose support and 
encouragement first brought him out of 
the depths of obscurity. Better, far 
better, he will yet live to find, that hon- 
orable obscurity than what he is likely 
to gain. 

Lectures read before the Seniors in 
Harvard College, by E. T. Channing. 
Boston; Ticknor & Fields. 1856. This 
little volume eontains a series of Essays 
on literary topics prepared by Mr. Chan- 
ning, during his ly days, out of his 
course of lectures on English Litera- 
ture, and is well worth the attention of 
every scholar. Mr, Dana contributes 
an interesting biographical eketch. 

Hertha: a new novel, by Miss Bre- 
mer, translated by Mary Howitt. New 
York; G. P. Putnam & Uo. 1856. The 
volume is “dedicated to the blessed 
memory of A. J. Downing.” The au- 
thor exhibits woman in Sweden with 
reference to the laws and social customs, 
aud makes a very interesting series of 

chapters. 
ife Sketches from Common Paths: 
a Series of American Tales, by Mrs. J. 
L. Dumont. New York; D, Appleton 
& Co, 1856. The author seeks to 
awaken whatever of higher impulse 
might slumber in the undeveloped na- 
ture, and to invest with their true sanc- 
tity the bonds of friendship. 
érversion; or the causes and conse- 
quences of Infidelity, by Rev. W. J. Co- 
n re, v. 7 Kew York; Miles & 
alstead. 1856. ‘The causes of Infi- 
delity are different in different charac- 
ters; its consequences are nearly the 
the same in all In the aetibereiely 
wicked, it originates in a depraved wil 
eager to cast off moral restraint. In 
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better natures, it is occasioned some- 
times by the inconsistency, extrava- 
genes, or hypocrisy of those who eall 
meselves christians; sometimes by the 
doubts of a sceptical unde ing, 
and the difftculties inherent in the eub- 
stance or the documents of the Chris- 
tian Revelation. The consequences 
which result from Infidelity are moral 
deterioration, and the loss of happiness 
and peace. To illustrate these truthe 
is the object of the work. 

Memorials of his Time, by Henry 
Cockburn. New York; D. Appleton & 
Co. 1856. The materials of this vo! 
ume Lord Cockburn was a long time 
in collecting. He says (in 1840,) “it 
oceurred to me several years ie 
a pity that no private account Id 
be preserved of the distinguished men 
orthe important events that had marked 
the progress of Scotland, or at least of 
Edinburg. during my day. In 1821 | 
begun to recollect and to inquire.” 

Sidney Smith's Wit ard Wisdom ; be- 
ing selections from his eg by E. 
A. Duykinck. New York; Redfield. 
1856. The English edition of Sidney 
Smith embraces eight volumes octavo: 
Mr. Duykinck has performed his part 
with much discrimination and ability 
in selecting from this immense aceumu- 
lation. The letters on American Debts, 
and Table Talk, constitute an interest- 
ing chapter of the present volume. 
"The Prince of the house of David, os 
three years in the Holy City ; edited by 
Prof. eae of Mobile, Ala; 1856. 
The work is from the publishing house of 
Pudney & Russell, New York; and is 
issued in the finest style of typography 
and binding. Many and even large edi- 
tions have been rapidly sold. A writer 
before.us says of the volume: Ina series 
of letters, supposed to have been written 
by a Jewish maiden, whilst’ on a@ pro- 
tracted visit to Jerusalem, to her father, 
resident in Alexandria, during the clo- 
sing year of our Saviour’s mission to the 
earth, the Reverend author has told a 
story which, I venture to say, from its 
force and beauty. and simp'e pathos and 
eloquence’ must touch the hearts of alt 
who peruse it, and arouse in them a 
renewed interest in the precepts and 
ealls of Him who died and suffered such 
wondrous things for their sake, 

The description of the last terrible 
events in the earthly sojourn of the 
blessed Saviour is wonderfally graphic, 
most irresistibly touching. ¥ 
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Margaret Maitland, of Swnnyside, 
by Mrs. Oliphant, author of Zaidee. 
New York; 5S. P. Putnam & Co. 1856. 
We have already referred to these pas 
sages in the life of Margaret Maitihnd. 

An Exsay on Liberty and Slavery, by 
Albert Taylor Blidsoe, of Wirginia. 
Philade!phia ; Lippencott & Co. 1856. 
An elaborate review of this able and 
admirable volume will be found in the 
present number of the Review. 

Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
embracing personal and critical notices 
ef authurs and selectio:w.s rom their 
writings from the earliest Fag ya with 
portraits, autographs, ete., by EB. and G. 
L. Duykinek. New York; Chas. Serib- 
ner. 1856. It may-be sir § said that 
uo American library could be fully 
comple'e without this admirable work, 
which is published in two royal oetavo 
volumes, almost exactly in the style 
aod manner of Chambers’ Encyclopedia 





‘of English Literature. Two or three 


months ago, we referred to the work and 
extracted from it the bi y of Mr. 
Simms, and we there said what further 
examination proves, that no work has 
yet. done equal justice to the writers 
aud literature of the South. It is s 
noble contribution. 

North. British Review, May. 1856. 
From Leonard, Seott & Co. Republi- 
eation: Articles marked with usual 
ability. 

Honduras Inter Oceanic Railway; Re- 
port, by E. G. Squier. 

Annals of British ion; Edi- 
ted by Prof. Leone Levi; London; 
Mesars. Wiley & Halstead, New York, 
are the agents for this work. It isa 
serial pamphlet, and will presentin a 
short compass all the valuable matters 
brought before parliament anuually, It 
is exactly such a work as our political 
economists and intelligent merchants 
much want. (Other books received too 
late for this number.) 








ADVERTISING SHEETS OF THE REVIEW. 


Considering the heavy circulation of the Review throughout the South and 
West, we have been very remiss in our attentions to the advertising department. 
To most other publications it is a source of large revenue, whilst to us it has 
brought little or nothing. Profits upon mere cireulation are very small when 
the expenses of an office, and of collections, and the large per cent. of losses 
are taken into account. 

Necessity, therefore, compels our attention to this department, upon which 
hereafter great care will be expended. The rates will be moderate, and the 
modes of display -uch as shall be neat and attractive. 

In the present number will be found several pages devoted to New Orleans 
and to Baltimore, with a few scattering ones for ether points. Will not all of 
the other Southern cities, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, Kichmond, ete., etc., 
respond in like spirit? It would suit us far better to confine our pages to South- 
ern advertisers if a sufficiency can be found. 

About twe pages are given to New York, to which others will be added. As 
it is inevitable that we must trade out of our own limits, the South should 
know who are the men in the free States that adhere to the Compromises of the 
Constitution, and réfuse to devote their time or their means to the unholy eru- 
sade which is waged there against our rights and institutions. No advertise 
ment has been or wil! be taken except from such men, and the ageuts of the 
Review are instructed aceordingly. In every case a knowledge of this fact is 
brought home by the agent to the party advertising. 

It has al ways struck us as remarkable that Southern planters should not ase the 
Review for advertising estates to be sold or purchased, ax our rates are as low as 
they ean be made, and the work is read by the interested class in every seetion 
of the South. It would not interfere with their use also of the local journals. 
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BELLVILLE IRON WORKS, ALGIERS, LA. 


COOK & FALLON, 


Iron founders and mann facturets of steam engines, sugar m eaciets pane, cotion Breaies, 
saw mills, draining machines, and machinery of every descrip Iron 
made to order. Steamboat, cotton press, railroad, and plantation work executed with care and 
the utmost despatch. Metallic afd composition | for steam cylinders, of al] kinds, made 
to order at the shortest notice. Grate burs of verious patterns and ates: stirrups, fla 
=, a on hand. Iron fronts and builders castings furn with despatch and in the 
possible style. 

These works are located on the river bank, and have an excellent wharf belonging to them 
for the accommodation of steamboats and vessels. They are close to the depot of the Opelow 
sas railroad, the track of which connects with the works. 


ST. CHARLES HAT STORE, 
Under the St, Charles Motel, New Orleans. 
THE FASHIONABLE HAT AND CAP EMPORIUM OF THE SOUTH. 





Gentlemen can rely on getting the best of hats and caps that are made, and of the 

prevailing styles. DURBRIDGE & CO., Practica, Harrers. 
ae @. eee The fashions are issued by us simultaneously with the leading hatters 
at the north. 





ARE YOU SICK? 


Then you can’t be eured too soon. Don’t delay = ‘Zz —- 
is incurable, and then —S it is too late. Four-fiths of 
te Pilla oh poeple : iyard might be cared 4 5 > Cathar- 
ic taken in sok nk 
sleepy and listless, because your H ie fated wit sae bile eros 
the headache, heartburn, pm their kindred disorders, ‘because + oad 
stomach is foul. Don't parade yourself around the world covered with 
pimples, blotches, uleers, sores, and all or any of the unclean diseases of 
the skin, because your system wants cleansing. Don’t show yourself 
about, lean, haggard, all eaved in, because your stomach and bowels need 
into healthy action. Ayer’s pills set these things right as surely as water quenches 
fire. purify the body and blood, and restore their functions into thy activity, whieh 
you ean feel as quick as they are taken, They are the one L sgnaeey wonder of the age, 
Pectoral for by all who know their virtues, and many thousands know them. Take the Cherry 
for a Cough, and the pills for all derangements requiring a ve medicine, 
repared b fang A, Ayer, practical and analytical My wees = ell, Massachusetia, and 
wid by 2D. Gilman, ashington, D. C.;. Purcell, & Co., Richmond ; Haviland, Harralé 
Co., Charleston, 8. C. 1 Joseph Tucker: Mebile Alas 3. Wright & Co., New Orleans, and by 
ruggists. 








ST. CHARLES HOTEL, 
NEW ORLEANS. 
HALL & HILDRETH, Proprietors. 








WINES, BRANDIES, SEGARS, 
PRODUC E, 


AND RARE ARTICLES OF LUXURY. 





P. TIERNAN & SON, . 
Wo. 12 North Charles street, Baltimore, 


We offer for sale, from store and United States bonded warehouse, in quantitice 

to suit purchasers: 

MADEIRA WINES from the house of J. Howard, March & Co., Madeira. 

SHERRY WINES from the house of Vinda De X. Harmony & Co. 

HOCK AND MOSELLE WINES from the House of Menkell & Co., Mayence 

CHAMPAGNE WINES from the House af Moet & Chandon, Epernay. 

PORTS from the house of Osborne # ©o., Oporto. 

BORDEAUX AND CLARET WINES from the house of Focke & Branden- 
burg, Bordeaux. ; > & } 

BURGUNDIES from the house of R. Bruninghans, Nuito. 

BRANDIES fsom the house of Otard, Dupuy, & Co. J. Hennessey & Co., 
Focke & Brandenburg. 

Together with a large stock of ITALIAN, HUNGARIAN, SICILY, MALAGA. 
and LISBON WINES, received. directly from the oldest and most highly 
European houses. 

The careful attention we have given the importation of Rare Artictes or 

Luxury enables us to offer the products of England, France, Germany, and 

Italy at the most moderate prices. Our 


SECAR DEPARTMENT 


Contains the various sizes of all the celebrated factories in Havana; and the 
annual visit of one of our firm to the Island of Cuba, gives us advantages pos- 
sessed by few houses in any of the more northern or eastern eities, 


THE TEA, COFFEE, AND EAST INDIA GOODS 


DEPARTMENT 
Is Jarge and varied, consisting of the finest chops of OLONG, CHALAN, 
POWCHONG, SOUCHONG, ENGLISH BREAKFAST, IMPERIAL, GUN- 
POWDER, and HYSON TEA—MOCHO and JAVA COFFEE—SP1CES, &e. 


("A liberal discount given to the Trade, 
Printed catalogdes, wlien desired, can be had freé of ‘charge. 
Persons entrusting their orders for dircet importation will be charged a small 


gommission. 
P. TIERNAN & SON. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—NEW ORLEANS. 


D. FELT & STETSON, 
Stationers, Blank Book Planufacturers, and Job Printers, 


No. 54 oom street, next above James Robb & Co's banking house, 
o.7 ‘Bank Place, (the two stvres connect img.) 
NEW ORLEAN 8. 


Having large promises, and increased eat ears a> busines, they would re 


BLANK BOOKS, a | WAX, 
PAPERS, FE COPYING PRESSES, and 
STEEL CueToM 0 BLANKS, | NOTARIAL SEAL PRESSES 
GOLD P| DRAY 1p MEMORAND: OOKS, 
RED, BLUE, BLAOK, and BUS OF E CHANGE, Lak 

il 
COPYING NOTES. PrATING'C CARDS. 


witha fal and FEY assortment of all articles of Stationery required in the Count- 
House. Their Bindery and pgm sre is furnished with new materials, and is in the 
best pre mem gant order for executing all w tah to them in a satisfactory manner, and with 
possible delay. All work is done on the ises by competent and experienced 
pet and under their poo attention pomey to Books and Sta- 
tionery for the use of STEAMBOA' Bank, Insurance Companies, Railroad Companies, 
Merchants, Factors, Steamboats, and all others requiring Stationery, Blank — or Job 
Printing, wiil find it for their interest to to give us a call, examiné our lapps and well eelect- 
ed stoc "before purchasing elsewhere. Every soared teh aes from - establishmen fully guaranteed 
as ted, and any articles may be returned satisfactory. | 
of De Bow’s Review. De Bow’s Review and — oo and Publications neatly 
bound to order. 
D. FELT & STETSON, Srationess’ Ha 
No. 54 Camp street, next to James Robb & ty om Oe 








This Vermifuge will A 
always expel worms 
sivaze ape worms =~ REMEDY 
hours after being ad- any 

Winer’s Vermifuge has now stood the test for several ne pa | pete toany 


and all preparations for similar purposes; it is as orms where t ia = 
that two and setsh apple a ee bE Fabs aoe it. Tt cawnot fash 


This. ma: engees etree a sciabed bear ive are warranted in using, and 

tha fhets I prove. No one w any other when it can be ined. 
Man have waited several weshe waa a saan bean out until he could procure a new 
ene. Pee K. Because they had ce in it and knew that it would answer the 


“Thous as f sortineeion ema be bl it it the statements; 
ousands of certificates cou! were n ve the ments ; 
but a single trial will Byam its su Forty ne coreg coed ted sod assertions or 
Ba pattosinr cnt ttn oP ay This is the onl 
cu remember name e only 
article that can Spee parte Remember this. 
For sale, wholesale and retail by J. WRIGHT & Co., 
Nos. M1 & 151 Chartres street, New Orleans, Louistana, 
General agents for the United States. Also by druggisis generally. 





‘FLORENCE HOUSE,” 


Corner of Lafayette Square and Camp street, New Orleans. 


This hotel having been ele; fitted and combining ail the advantages of a healthy and 
bequtifal Joestiog, and being con tothe busihess partion of the city as well as places of 
HP mee gogo pep ake reception of city and transient ers. It is especially 
adapted to families, and persons desiring a quiet and pleasant home at all 


seasons. 
JOHN T. JETER. 
New Ox.eans, October 17, 1855. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-BALTIMORE. 


PA GIE’S 
IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SAW MILLS. 





GEORGE PAGE & CO. 


North Schroeder street, near West Baltimore street, 
tespectfully inform their friends, and the public generally, that they have 
greatly enlarged their Manufacturing Establishment; and that they have now 
such facilities as will enable them to execute all orders with promptness for their 
justly celebrated 


PATENT PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW MILIS, 


which have given such universal satisfaction throughout the Union. They 
manufacture three classes or sizes of Mills; also, Steam Powers of all sizes and 
kinds, as Stationary and Portable, and received the Premium of aGold Medal 
therefor, at the late Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute, for their superior excellence. 

Among their portable Engines, is one of ten horse power, gotten up expressly 
for Plantation and Farm purposes, viz: for sawing lumber, grinding, thrashing, 
&e., as is emphatically a Portable Machine, calculated te be hauled by four or 
six horses anywhere. 

They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


which received a Silver Medal from the Mechanics’ Institute, and have been 
approved of by every purchaser. Their smallest sized one is eminently adapted 
to Plantation and Farm purposes, 

They are agents for 


SHINGLE AND PLANING MACHINES, 


and manufacture various other Machines and Implements for economizing labor. 

They have made many improvements on their Circular Saw Mills since they 
were first invented, and which render them now perfect in all their details, and 
justly entitle them to rank first amongst the labor-saving machines of the age. 

As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the concern, no 
assignment or transfer of any right or rights will be valid unless signed by a 
majority of the members of the firm. A pamphlet descriptive of their several 
classes of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, and of their Engines and 
ether machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by letter for the same, 

gy They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Rights, as they are 
determined to prosecute all offenders. Address 

GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
North Schroeder street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore. 


SLACK, STAUFFER & CO., Agents, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

















BUISINESS DIRECTORY—-NEW ORLEANS, TEXAS, RICHMOND. 


TEXAS—GENERAL AGENCY. 
ESTABLISHED 1842, BY A. F. JAMES, CITY OF GALVESTON. 
Carrraists and others wishing to make investments, can an find at —— a list of 


—-' and unimproved Real Estate for consisting of 


and private residences; also, cottages and 
Conveyancing, and all other instruments of 

drawn on r or on parchment. 
Land Titles examined, and defective 

other instruments, recorded in any of the 
Orders for 


lots su for stores 
family residences in the city and suburbs. 
, legal or commereial, carefully and neatly 


biemee pt vn when practicable. Title-papers, and 


offices throughout the State. 


the purchase or sale of slaves, or real estate, faithfully executed. Sugar and cotton 


—e and unimproved lands in various sections of the State for sale. Claims against the 


blic of Texas, and 


inst private individuals, received for collection and prosecuted. 


The — of taxes in alf the counties of the State carefully attended to; and property which 
may have been sold for taxes in the several counties redeemed. Maps of all the principal coun- 


ties, with the em ran surveys, are now 

land titles granted b 

be examined at the eral Agency Office. 
The unde 


have known Mr. A. F. James, as a citizen of Galveston, for the last 


for this office; and abstracts of all original 


the State of Coahuila and Texas, and by the late Republic of Texas, can 


sven 


_ during most of which time he has been engaged in the above basiness, for which we 
ieve him well qualified, and recommend him to such as require the services of an Agent in 


Texas as a oe in whom the 


HILL, President Galveston C 
L, P 


confidence may be re 


Commerce: J. BATES, U. 8. M.; ML 


resident Galveston City Company ; JOHN C. WATROUS, Judge of the Dis- 


Court of the United States. | 











HYDE & GOODRICH, 
Oorner of Canal and Royal sts., New Orleana, 
(SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PELICAN.) 


Manufacturers of sterling silver ware and dia- 
mond jewelry, importers of Paria jewelry, clocks 
and fine guns, plated ware, cutlery, and mili- 


8. 

Jirm has been established nearly forty 
years, and is rery extensively known through- 
out the soutivwest for the supertor os of 
all their goods, and eapeciully for excel- 
lence and accuracy of their watcher. 

They have for gentlemen fine timekeepers, 
made by Furgensen, Cooper, Tobias, and other 
celebrated makers; and for ladies, fine London 
and Geneva watches, with plain gold or 
engraved, enamelled, painted, or set with dia- 
monds, with chains or chatelaines, complete, 
with a general assortment of fine jewelry and 


fancy goods. 


B. NAUTRE & CO., 
(Suecessors to 8. Maspereau & Co.,) 


At the old stand, 25 Conde street, between St. 
Ann and Maine streets, New Orleans. 


House furnishing store and manufactory of 
tin, sheet iron, and lead works; importers of 
and dealers in stoves, grates, cooking stoves, 
japanned tinware, crockery ware, glassware, 
Britannia ware, hollow ware, table cutlery; ~* 
lamps of every description, lanterns, sugar- 
house lamps, copper skimmers and ladles, sad 
irons, ovens, pots, and every other castings 
Also, eamphene, gas, lard oil, linseed oil, spirita 
turpentine, and paints of every kind and qual- 
ity—the whole at very reduced rates. 

Agents for Warner's force pumps and serew- 
ed cast iron pipes; for Beebe’s patent ranges; 
for Queen’s portable forges; and for Spratt’s 
lightning rods. 





BETTERTON & KEEFE, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND Draters in Western Propuce. 
29 Tchoupitoulas street, N. O.; also, agents for 
JOHN D. PARKS’ 
SPARKLING AND Stitt. Catawsa Wrves, 
These wines are warranted the pure juice of 


the Catawba and Isabella = P 
attention paid to filling orders. 


Watches, Jewelry, Silver Ware. 

An elegant and varied assortment of the 
above goods, guaranteed to be fully standard 
quality. E. D. being a practical and experi- 
enced watchmaker, he can with confidence as- 
sure the public that all watches put in order by 
him will perform correctly. 

E. DILLON, 


7 Camp street, New Orleans. 
HENRY LEITH, Gilder, 


170 Camp street. 
Portrait and Picture Frames made to order. 


Ont kinds Tas d tal gua 
of plain and ornamen ng 
ean 








écahte the bent le. Old paintings 
in the Me 
and lined. 7 





NEW SOUTHERN BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J. W. RANDOLPH, RICHMOND, VA., 
Sent al, id, to all who remit the 
mek. Tame 


Edith Allen, or Life in Virginia; by Laurence 
Neville; $1. It is the best work from a south- 


ern pen. 

Grigshy’s Virginia Convention of 1776; 
$1 50. A volume of rare and precious history. 

Magruder and Orvis’ Debate on the Punish- 
ment of the Wicked and Kingdom of God. It 
is worthy of an attentive perusal. 

rly Law Journal; paper, $5. Sub- 

scribers will receive more than quid pro quo. 

Ruffin’s Agricultural Essays; $1 25. ee 
it and the earth will return the compliment wi 
a smile. 

Slaughter’s Virginian History of the Afri- 
can Colonization ; 50 cts. 

Mathewes’ Digest of the Laws of Virginta ; 
vol. 1; $6; postage 50 cts. (Vol. 2 is now print- 


of the Political Campaign in Vir- 

ia im 1855, with a portrait and sketch of the 

ife of Governor Wise. A volume of over 500 
peas, eotare, price $2 50; will be published in 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—GEORGIA, ALABAMA, MARYLAND. 


FOR SALE. 


Two well settled cotton plantations on Red 

River, on and near Long —— with open 
d and accommodations for 1 00 negroes on 

each ; also, about 7.000 acres uncleared and ad- 
joining, with wide river fronts, and e¢. 
division into many plantations, with Meh and 
healthy summer retreats near. Mr. I 
Blanton there will show these lands. For poe 
or other information, apply to 


JAMES 8S. DEAS. 
Moss, Feb., 1856, 


AUGUSTA HOTEL, 
AUGUSTA, GA. 

This Hotel has ogee underwent a refurn- 
ishing and repairing, which has entirely phe 
ed the con/luct and style of the whole estab 
ment. {t is at the present time amongst the 
most commodious and extensive hotels of the 
South, and continues to enjoy the most exten- 
eve 

It f conducted by Mr. Starr and lady, whose 
energy and ability In the hotel line cannot be 
doubted, They are also the lessees and mana~- 

ra of the “ Cit Hotel,” in Augusta, formerly 

e Eagle and Phoenix Hotel, a house which, 
. ‘poing of comfort and convenience, vies with 


any in the State. 

A visiting Augusta for either busi- 
ness or re, will find in either of the above 
a quiet home and genteel attendance. 

rs. Starr herself superintends these houses 
principally, and the traveler may rest assured 
of being hospitably entertained under her able 
superintendence. W. P. STAR 
Proprietor Augusta THotel, 

The hotels above d have secured the 
services of Mr. W. O, Halloran, who, himself, 

ry uite a card, as being connected with the ho- 

usiness in its best shape in the eastern cities, 
an ‘(always happy to see his friends. “* 

E. ZIMMERMAN, M. D. Grinnect. 
ZIMMERMAN & GRINNELL, 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
HAVANA SEGARS, TOBACCO, & SNUFF, 
J. W. corner of —— and Commerce 
streets, Mobile. 





+ 





_An Spanish coins taken at original value. 


WILLIAM GIBSON, 
ATTRORM AT AW LAW, 


saw ead i hago Gene » has permanentty 
located in 


wn ant ar iho, se 
Jolum!| e, 

Counties. 

Office corner of Washington and Ellis streets. 


_. ©AMPBELL & Co., 
RECEIVING AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
MOBILE, ALA. 


- - WELLIAM WILKINS & €O., 


STEAM CURLED HAIR MANUFACTURERS, 
Southeast corner of Charles and Pratt ste. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 

Keeps constantly on hand a stock of the 
finest quality of Ourled Horse Hair, and Cat- 
tle Hair, also Mixed and Hog Hair. Orders 
sent through the mail will immed 
attended to. The hi — will be 

for all kinds of Raw 











A. HOEN & CO., 
Withographers, Engravers, md 
COLOR PRINTERS, 

No. 75} Seconp tae Pn Ba.tmors, 


Execute Maps, 
bard | traits, Drawings —_— of Machiner? lig atingy BAT 
ings, Steam! pes. Bills of Lading, 
Geren F P sanotce Dr pret Bills of Ex- 


Table dea Es eases endcocead ax ae 
i The extent and 


lishment, togeth: vin. SLacehaes 
men er our 

during a connexion of evs the 
above business in Ba asthe we te 
guarantee entire branch of 
our art; and re our thas the very 
liberal patronage upon we hope 
still to receive, and shall pol Fy Pid deserve, 


a continuation of the same. 
UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 


——§-— 
POOLE & HUNT, 


IRON FOUNDERS 
AND GENERAL BALELAIETS. 





Steami Mill Gearing, Gas W Rail 
road ars Oar Wheels, poms ate 
w 
Tali, Mechinistg? Toots of all’kinds, Shatt- 
B Pulleys, and Hangers, ers, 





CHARLES ©. REINHARDT, 


CUTLER AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTURER, 
No. 1, N. Gay street, near Baltimore street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of 
Suneseak ys Denra. [xnsrruMEnts, 
at the lowest cash prices. 

He is the inventor and manufacturer of the 
highly approved Spxtne Box Spur. Also 
patentee and man of the Jate and 
most approved Glass Padd Double and Sin- 
gle Lever Trvss, — Sept. 24, 1844. 


SADDLE, 8 TRUNK, 
AND COLLAR FACTORY, 


Eutaw House, No. 8 west of Hutaw street, near 
Baltimore street, re, Md, 


E. KNOTTS, 
Manufacturer, calls the attention of the South- 


es data A generally, to his 
stock of § runks, and Col- 


tebe wil al barg bargains wholesale or 
re 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
AUGUSTA, GA., 
F. M. JENNINGS, Proprietor. 
Board $1 50 per day. 


BROWN’S HOTEL, 
Opposite the Passenger Depot, 
MACON, GA. 

E. E. grown & E. ISAACS, Proprietors 














' 


ENSE, Superintendent, 
Meals et on the arrival of every Train. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-NEW ORLEANS. 


NEW ORLEANS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Situate on Common street, opposite the Charity Hospital. 


The Regular Course of Lectures in this institution will commence on MONDAY, the 17 
November, and continue Five Montha. 


= FACULTY. 
ERASMUS D. FENNER, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
A. FORSTPR AXSON, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 

. THOMAS PENISTON, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medicine and Auscultation. 
SAMUEL OHOPPIN, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
ISAAC L. CRAWCOUR, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Medica) Jurisprudence. 
HOWARD SMITH, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
JOHN M. W. PICTON, M. D., Professor of Diseases of Women and Children. 
D, WARREN BRICKELL, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. 
CORNELIUS ©. BEARD, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 
ANTHONY A. PENNISTON, M. D., Adjunct Professor of Anatomy. 

The Dissecting Rooms will be opened on the 15th of October, and Clinical Instruction wi be 


= pDatry, in the Charity Hospital, from that time till the commencement of the 
of Lectures. ‘The proxi y of the College to the Charity Hospital will prevent all loss 


(SS an acme 
» . is = ntention me ~ F to ——— anny Medicine Fees i at the bed 
e as fully as possible. In to es for this purpose, affor y Hospital, 
a Dispensary will be established at the for the Examination and Treatment of such 
Patients pinceticinons wish 7. enter the sone the — ot be ——— in Jay ue 
u ons, app : be every w e to ren 
ie of Instruction as Or ctraahine te ipeastivae: ' 


The College is situated in a quiet partof the elty, and will be found spacious and well ventilated - 
The Professors will take great in ng the Students to procure cheap and com 
fortable board and lodging. 


Amount or Fees ror tur Foi. Courss or Lecrurrs........... $108 00 
MArricuLatron Fue, (PAUD BUT ONOE,)...............0-00e0c eee 5 
RUNGE WU 5 dares so a civ S Oh40 0 Ghee Chk pate se eettborncag'as 10 00 
GU RGEIG BUD, a6 = 0050 ins: cvidepinidncencedenees toatvndecbis 25 00 
For any further information, address E. D. FENNER, M. D., 


Dean of the Faculty, No. 5, Carondelet street. 





I. ©. CANFIELD, W. B. CANFIELD, 5. H, MEREDITH. 


eS CANFIELD, BROTHER & CO., No. 229, Baltimore street, corner of 
8s street, WHOLESALE IMPORTERS, manufacturers and dealers in Watonss, 
Jewretzy Mutrrany, and Faxoy Goons, Sivver and Piatep Wars, Revotvine 
Pistots, Rivies, Curtery, &e. 


We have received from all parts of the world, the largest and greatest variety of rich, rare, 
end curious articles ever imported into this efty, many of which are tral t. Wenamea 
few of the leading articles: Watches of a superior quality, from Leaden, we say, ot 
and hans gover al Id chains and chatelaines, set with diamonds, rubies, &c.; Paris 
Geneva jewelry, of the newest styles, of full suits and single pieces of enameled 
pearl, rubies, carbuncle, coral, &¢.; superb je from Vienna, entirely new; London an 

merican jewelry in great variety ; diamond articles, such as bracelets, ear rings, oo &e., 
some of which are set in pure California gold, and manufactured on our premises by class 
worknien ; premium silver ware, a choice collection of articles, viz; pitchers, cake baskets, tea 
caddies, napkin rings, salt cellars, coffee and tea sets, tea kettles, stands, ink stands, vases, 

boxes, desert knives, spoons and forks, vegetable, salid, asparagus, ice and sugar ; 

pie, ice cream, pudding, fish and butter knives, goblets, cups, tumblers, ey | boxes, 
waiters, crackers, spoons, oyster ladles, pickle knives and forks, of silver; Sheffield 
and Birmingham plated geeks: albata spoons, forks, ladles, castors, cake ets ; splendid 
a clocks from —_ ronzes from: Paris and amy Dresden U ageall goods, rich mand iarge 

vases, Parian marble goods, new patterns, papier mache : , 

glasses, port folios, writing desks, work boxes, segar cin dl Notte acaed tie inte 
shell ¢ombs, portmonies, card cases, Ne nnn nena, Sreatas Ce ies’ com- 
panions, and an endless variety of which are now opened, and offered at p which 
cannot but give entire satisfaction. All articles from our establishment guarantied as repre- 


or money r 
CANFIELD, BROTHER & Co., 
are Sign of the ‘en Eagle, Baltimore. 
The Trade supplied at the lowest wholesale importing rates. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-NEW YORK. 


VALUABLE ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL SERIES OF 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 


Parr 1. “MONTIETH’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY,” designed for Primary 
Classes. It treats of General Features, such as ity and description of Continents, Coun- 
tries, States, Mountains, Rivers, &c., without dwelling prematurely upon the minute details that 
embarrass the learner in his first efforts. 

Part 2. “MONTIETH’S MANAL OF GEOGRAPHY.” for Junior and Intermediate 
Classes. Wherever used this book has given the highest satisfaction. It has become a general 
sate ae. Though published but about two years, it has reached an annual sale 

about 100, . 

Part 3. “McNALLY’S COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY.” This is a comprehen- 
sive work, prepared with great care and accuracy, for advanced classes in our Schoola and 
Academies. e Author’s plan is simple and comprehensive. 


NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 

“DAVIES’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC,” an entire new work, com of easy and pro- 
gressive lessons, are to the capacities of Bb Mereeter and introductory to 

“DAVIES’ INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC,” which is also a new work, that im the ar- 
rangement and gradation of its lessons, the character of its questions, and its clear and logical 
forms of Analysis, is thought to be an to any other. 

“DAVIES’ NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC.” Much pains has been taken in the oe poe 
tion of this work, to combine theory and practice; to ex and illustrate pain, thus 
to apply them to the common business transactions of life; to make it y @ practical 


work. ; 
“CLARK’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR,” revised and enlarged, is one of the best worke of the 
kind ever ht before the public. It needs only a careful examination by Teachers and those 
interested in educational matters, to secure its general introduction into our schools. 


BROOKFIELD’S FIRST BOOK IN COMPOSITION. 
ON AN ENTIRE NEW PLAN, 

This little work is an attempt to furnish a text-book in this department, adapted to the wants 
of beginners. Subjects have been selected upon which the thoughts of ali children exercise 
themselves spontancously ; and an outline of each given in the form of a series of 

THE WORD BUILDER; OR, FIRST LESSONS IN READING. 
: BY R. G. PARKER. 

This little work has been prepared on a plan entirely new and original, and may be used as 
the first book in any series of Readers. Though a novelty, it claims a egy A over a!l other 
Primary Readers, in the natural and easy gradations of its lessons, in style and intrinsic worth, 
and in its adaptation to the capacity of the youngest children in our schools. 


PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—Revisev Eprrron. 

The superiority of this edition over the previous ones will be readily seen and appreciated. 
In clearness and a style it is unequalled, and while it retains the elementary char- 
acter of the former editions, it is better adapted to advance classes, by the introduction of co- 
pious mathematicai examples, illustrating the applieations of principles. The Author has treat- 
ed in the most approved manner the latest improvements in Mechanism and the Arts. The 

phy is much improved, and the popularity which the work has already acquired by its 
intrinsic merits, will give it the preference over any other treatise of the kind before the 
KAMES’ ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. 
REVISED, WITH OMISSIONS, ADDITIONS, AND A NEW ANALYSIS, BY PROFESSOR J. RB. BOYD. 
Designed for Academics, Colleges, and Private Reading. 

The — —— is not an o- : ent of yee but cor ghee head —_ bey sym the ex- 
ception ly of those portions which every instructor and intelligent reader m regard as 
blemishes, or consider useless; while large additions have been made from recent and valuable 
sources, to render more complete and satisfactory the incomparable treatise (as here presented), 
of this highly talented and justly distinguished author. 

e —. New Works and New Editions are commended to the attention of Teachers 
and Friends of Education. 








Montieth’s First Lessons in Geography..$0 25 | Parker's First Lesson in Philosophy. ...80 874 
Montieth’s Manual of Geography... .... 50 | Parker's Natural Philosophy (revised).. 1 00 
MeNally’s Complete Geography........ 1 00 | Mahan’s Intellectual Phil Tp naleee 100 
Davies’ Primary Arithmetic............ 15 | Welche’s Analysis of the English La 15 
Davies’ Intellectual Arithmetic......... 25 | Kames’ El ts of Critici By Boyd 1 00 
Davies’ New School Arithmetic........ 87}| Willard’s History of the U.8.,12mo.... 15 
Game ARGIIED, icin sins eevee ss ecceee 374 | Willard’s History of the U. 8., 8vo..... 1 50 
Clark’s English Grammar (revised). .... 624 | Willard’s Universal History (revised)... 1 50 
Brookfield’s First Book in Composition. 37}| Bartlett’s Astronomy................++. 8 00 
Parker’s Word Builder................ 25 | Davies’ Dictionary of Mathematics ..... 2S 





mm... most liberal terms will be made on the first introduction of the works belonging to the 
ational series. 
Copies of Text-books for examination by Teachers and Trustees of Schools, may be obtained 
at the above price, postage pre-paid, by addressing the Publishers. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 51 & 53 John street, N. ¥. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY--NEW YORK. 


HEATH, WYNKOOF, & CO., 
No. 63, Liberty street, New York, 


PERFUMELS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PINE EXTRACTS FOR THE HANDRERCHIEF, COLOGNES, POMADES, HAIR 
ols, antique ors, &e., &, in great variety. Also, 
PROPRIETORS OF LYON’S KATHAIRON, &c. 

The wholesale trade are respectfully invited to examine our goods, both as to style and price, 


as we are enabled to offer them superior inducements. We are constantly adding to our Cat- 
alogue New Goods und New Styles. 


MANY, BALDWIN, & MANY, 


49 John street, New Work, 
Keep constantly on hand a large variety of 


HARDWARB, 


SUITABLE FOR 


BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OWNERS. 


They would call partieuiar attention to their 
RICH PORCELAIN AND PLATED GOODS, 
MPRA HBAVYY PibLMPAD DOOR Eines, 
HANDSOMELY DECORATED AND RICHLY PLATED DOOR KNOBS, BELL PULLS, 


BELL LEVERS, BRASS AND SILVER PLATED FRENCH WINDOW 
BOLTS, RICH PORCELAIN AND EXTRA PLATED 


NAME AND NUMBER PLATES, 
&e,, &e., &e. 











IMPROVED BILLIARD TABLES AND CUSHIONS, 
Patented February 19, 1856. 


MICHAEL PHELAN’S 


Model Tables and Combination Cushions, correct in principle 
and perfect in action; = 
80 constructed as to secure mathematical correctness of angles when pla: u and war- 
ranted to possess the requisite elasticity in all seasons, having been sued Ur ae tee players 
in this country, and by them pronounced the most perfect of any hitherto constructed—are of- 
fered to the public as cheap as the ordinary tables of the day. ers promptly attended to. 
Manufactory 53 Ann street, New York. 


JOHN A. TARRANT, 
DRUEGEIST AND APOTHECARY, 


No, 278, Greenwich, corner of Warren street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR OF 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, Dr. Grover Coe’s Family Vegetable Pills, &c. 
bed Cordial Elixir of ae By mee ma > 
“ Comp. Extract of Cubebs & Copaiba, ? 
«“ = Indelible Ink, (with prem) SOLE AGENT FOR 
va ila, | Thorn's 


Comp. Fluid Extract of Sarsa 
“  Geldiliz, Yeast and Soda Powders, "| "nora Compound Extract of Copeibe and 


Dr. Grover Coe’s Anti-Mercurial Alterative Butler's Effervescent Magnesian Aperient, En- 
. , glish and Spanish. 
Dr. Grover Coe’s Liquid Harmattan, 























Agricul. 3 mplements. 


JOHN JONES, 
Manufacturer of and dealer in all 
kinds of 
SOUTHERN P.OUGHS, GIN GEA, 
Macutneey, &c. 

_ wi Pepri aired, vow York. 


Book Binder ts. 


L. & BALLOU’S ~ 


BOOK BINDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
16 Spruce street, New York. 

L. 8. B. respectfully informs the 
public that he is now located as 
above, where he is ready at all times 
to execute orders with neatness and 








despatch, being fully prepared to 
give general satisfaction both as to 
| price and ie of his material and 
workmans orocco, Sheep, and 
Cloth Binding by the edition. Lea- 
ther and Cloth Cases manufactured 
for the Trade. Particular attention 
paid to rebinding Libraries, Maga- 
zines, Periodicals, Music, ete., ete. 
Persons wishing binding done can 
have it promptly attended to by 
and send ye to his establishment, 
sending orders by mail, stating 
style, etc. 8. B. would refer to 

. De Bow for style of binding, de. 


Boosts and Shoes. 


MELIUS, CURRIER, & SH: “RWOOD, 
Manufacturers of and wholesale 
dealers in 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Esley Melius, ~ Warren st., 





R. B. Currier, 
P. P. Sherwood. New Yorn. 





Carriages. 
~ ‘W. Lk McDONALD, — 


SOUTHERN 
CARRIAGE REPOSITORY, 
20 Beekman st., New York. 
Work guaranteed, and at the lowest 

ices. Refer to the merchants of 


ae 
ern 





“China, Glass, &. 


~ OSCAR CHEESMAN, _ 
Importer and Jobber of 
Crockery & Glassware, 
No. 136 Peart street, 
Ww. Ww. Lively, _New! York. 


BURTIS, JONES & CO., 
No. 8, Water street, Now York, 
Importers and dealers in 
EARTHENWARE, CHINA, GLASS, 
Puiated and Berrannra Wane, 
&e., de., &e. 

Goods repacked to order in the best 
manner. 














Drp Goods. 


HENAYS, SMITH, & TOWNSEND, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
FANCY AND STAPLE 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
DRY GOODS, 

17 & 19 Warren street, 





A few doors weat of Broadway, 
Joghua J. Henry, ~*) New York. 
Thomas U. Smith, 


‘Wm. H. Townsend, 
Philip Henry, Jun. 
Fenner. 








] woremass, FENNER, & BENNETT, | 


WHOLESALE @ROCERS, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
BRANDIES, WINES, &c. 
Also, Agents & Dealers in 
Virginia Manufactured — 
Tobacco and Havana Segars, | 
No. 40, Veasy street, | 
Rear of Astor Howse, 

New Yor. 





rg —— ae | 
; 








Edward 
WM. G. LANE & CO., 
FANOY AND STAPLE 
DRY GOODS, 
Edw. H. Lane, New Yore. 
Ker ‘ 

FISHER, CUSHING & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Si.x and 
102 Chambers corner of Church, 
one block below Broadway, N. Y. 

& CO., 


Importers and Jobbers of 
Wm. G. Larie, ) 194 Broadway, 
Jease ©. Lame. 

Fancy Dry Goons, 82 Warren and 
‘BAL L 


BARNES, 


STAPLE ANDFANCY 


DRY GOODS, 
80 and 82 Barclay street, 
New York. 
Geo. Barnes, Townsend Cox. 
dW. Lrgen, 


Edw. v2 een 
Drugs. 

JOSEPH E, TRIPPE, 
Wholesale dealer in 
DRUGS. MEDICINES, PAINTS, 
Varentsuns, Dye-Srurrs, &c., 
No. Ti Warren street, New Tork, 


Fancy Goods. 


VANDERBURG, BONNETT & Co. 
Importers and wholesale dealers in 
FORZICN & DOMWZSTIC 


COMBS, BUTTONS, JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
PERFUMERY, HOSIERY, GLOVES, &C. 
No. 74 Warren street, New York. 
NORTH, SHERMAN & CO., 
Importers and Jobhers of 
COMBS, BRU HES, PERFUMERY, 
Jewe ky, Stationary, &e., 

96 Chambers street, New York. 


Grocers. 


BM. & E. A. WHITLOCK & 00., 


locsead @ te 
4 doors OF ike Park, 


Importers of BRANDIES, &¢. Sole 
_— of the Peruvian Cham- 





























= "7 es fi 
GEO. W. STOWE. THOS, ©. BMART. || 


STOWE & SMART, 

Importers and Jobbers of 

HARDWARE, CUTLERY, GUNS 
AND PISTOLS, 


And dealers in 
Nails ae veare, | 
Shovels, Spades, &c., 
128, Pearl street, and 92 and “ 
Water street, New York. i} 


BRUFF, BROTHER, & SEAVER, | 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF i 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN HARDWARE, | 


Ovrtiery, Guys, Prous, d&c., 
{xe Yor a, |i 


| 
| 
| 
Hardware. 
| 
| 
i 





Richard P. Braff, 
Charles Bruff, 
Geo. Arthur Seaver. 


Sole agents for R. RP. Braffs Cast i 
Steel Axes. i 


New York. || 


ERE ROBBINS & BRADLEY, 
40 Warren st., New York, 
Importers of 
HARDWARE, GUNS, &c. 
And wholesale dealers in 


American Harpware Goope 
GENERALLY. 


Evpaa Rorsrs, 
Epwarp Brapuey. 


Gats. 


GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, | 
Manufacturers and Whokeale | 
Dealers in i 

HATS, CAPS, AND STRAW GOODS, | 
UMBRELLAS AND Pawasors, H 
100 Chambers street, | 
} 
} 








New Yors, 

And Nos, 389, 390 & 392, i 
BroaDway, 

Albany, New York. i 


- Gailors, | 


DEPIERRIS & PETTUS, 
FRENCH TAILORS, | 
509 Broadway, 
Sr. Nicnowss Horst, 
B, Depierri} NEW YORK. 1 

ME, T. Pettus. 



































BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, CALIFORNIA. 


SOMETHING NEW AND REALLY GOOD 
FOR THE USEF EVERY PERSON! 


I have examined J. A. Sherman's new patent. chest expander and am highly pleased with it. 
In my opinion it will expand the chest se the De body in a natural position, without 
con " ng the m any other form of shoulder brace in use 
or confining th ryt much y for: 
Bw ruary 8, 1856. H. L. STONE, M. D. 


Dr. SaermMan’s a Cuest Expanpen. 
Patent right secured by letters application, 1955. 
ITS SIMPLICITY AND EFFECT IS REMARKABLE. 


us, while you front fee use of all poisonous drugs. 
brace is unlike all others, infinitely — = the girting contrivances called 
shoulder it having no ee a or nor jo anything ng heating or binding under the 
=. it leaves the ~SooD-sanei dy Lead poy ee, making it worthy the 
tion and cénsideration of every one who ith a 


seme, ant and see how e ee ig Sl in the phe bam novel invention, to grow straight, 
Th 


th and strength combined w 


Another consiioretion indies use of the chest expander is the facility with which itis puton 
and taken off, requiring buta moment even when a person is in full dress. 

“Not those persons who have already acquired the injurious habit of drooping, ting 
the shoulders, cramping the chest, and prev that free and full action of the lungs an 
beart to which we must look for the maintenance of health and the prolongation of life, require 
this nove! chest expander, but those. who would keep erect and bar off the stealthy appear- 
ance of old age while in the toy: 

All are respectfully solie? the ‘and satisfy themselves of its utility, 
‘0 St. Charles street, opposite Union street. 


‘&é., at the proprietor’s office a 
Be sure to notice the names of SH & ING, No.” 70, St Charles, opposite Union erect. 


“Ch Plough, the Zoom, and the Antil, 


Is devoted to Scientific and Practical Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruit-growing, Breeds of Ant- 
mais, the care of Cattle, Horses, Sh a Fonitry. Bees, &c.; to Manufactures, the Me- 
chanic Aris, and Improvements in to’ Commerce and Mining, in their rela- 
tions to Agriculture and Mechanica, is 

A JOURNAL OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 
In sympathy with the Farmer and the Mechanie; with the Merchant, who facilitates their mu- 
tual exchanges; and with the Inventor, whose genius usually benefiis others more than him- 


self; with the Preacher and Teacher, those promoters, par es of industry, intelligen 
art, science, and religion; with att whe dader, whether with the muscles, or the mind, or 


AS AN EXPONENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY, 
It will prove acceptable, not only to those who: haye a nd in it, but to all who have a heart 










for ita encouragement, and would learn the tr of national prosperity. The he Ee is 
issued monthly, each number con’ pages of reading matter, on fine 
new type, done up in a style unsurpassed. ) ical in the United States, an aaa: 
ing frequent engravings of farm- alias improyed implements, fruiis, plants, &e., 
at the following 
RATES or SUBSCRIPTION. 
Ded GENE, ORS FORT, 60.5 «0 dees os cnt eave coop Rees sccanareesccnse $3.00 
‘Two es, one year; or one copy. . hpeans eta emiiwks a tilth cn xe ¢aomee ry. caem 5 00 
ive qopies, one year ; oF one sop REM tie wo - Coden eine Ve its even dees i cocteeh 6 00 


Piston in ADVANCE. 





OFFICES OF DE Bow’s REVIEW. 


448 E street, between Gth and 7th streets, Washington, D, 0. 
$4 Camp street, New Orleans. 

Sherman & Co., under Astor House, New York, 
a. J. Barke’s, Broad street, Charleston. 

Wrubner & Co., 12 Pater Noster Row, Lcemdon. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY—NEW ORLEANS. 


GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW, ORLEANS AT 
S. N. MOODY’S, 


Corner of Canal street and Exchange Place. 













Tialf a dozen under shire 























Half a dozen well made for $3. 

shirts for $7—buttons never Half a dozen drawere for 

come off; shirts made to or- $3. 

der, in any style, from $20 Half a dosen Bngliab 

to $100 per dozen—a fit guar- socks for $1. 

anteed. TS: Gio nee Game. ‘ ® 
Importer of gentlemen's @ dic handkerchiefs, (bem- 

furnishing goods, English — pp med) torst se 


hosiery, Jouvin’s kid gloves, 
and linen cambric handker- 
chiefs. 


And everything for the 
gentleman’s toilet equally 
cheap. 


Gashionable Clothing and Furnishing Establishment. 


vo 











LEIGHTON & BARBOT, 

Corner of St. Charles and Canal streets, New Orleans, und 6) Park Place, New York, 

Have constantly on hand a superior assortment of FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, guaranteed 
to be of the best workmanship, and of the latest styies, comprising Frock and Dress Coats, Bu- 
ainess Coats, Overcoats, Pasteeeeee, one v Dressing and Morning Kobes, &c. 

Also, GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING rt gan in. part of een Sete, 
Cravats, Scarfs, Neck Ties, Umbrellas, Merino. Undershirts Drawers, Shaker Bhirta, 

LEIGHTON’S PREMIUM SHIRTS.—A fall supply of these celebrated SHIRTS —— 
on hand, and of such a variety of sizes and styles as will enable them to fit the most t 


and please the most fastidious. 
N. B.—Clothing and Shirts made to order. 





DAVID G. WILSON, 


Wheelwrighi-works repository for the sale of Philadelphia 
manufactured wagons, carts, drays, ox and timber wheels, 
wheelbarrows, hand caris, and tracks. , 


No, %4 Perdido street, corner Carondelet. 


F : D. G. Wilson, J. Childs & Co., No. 305 Nort 
Third cree and 140 St. John s‘reet, Philadelphia. 
Orders executed with despatch. 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY—BALTIMOBE. 


TAYWILLOR, 





OPPOSITE BARNUM'S, | BALTIMORE. 


ch: oe = oe — ae 








BALTINORE. 
| pair, tstllons ‘ Goeam ~ Water} 


ap und Pipes all compl 
most improved plans, Steam 
Cylinders for Cotton and Woolen 





» JOHN M. BRUCE, 


COPPER SMITH, 
$9 Light st., near Lombard, 


to make to order, or re- 
ge other pu 
all dimensions, cr ure, Keds Fouse 


* and Pipes, Self-charging Mineral Water 


N. B. All work done by me warranted. 





ROBINSON & KREEMER, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOODEN WARE, BATHING APPARATUS, GLa 
333 Baitim -re stree!, adjoining Globe Hotel, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 








406HUA ROBINSON, JaMK8 C. EREMER. 


JAPAR, PLAIN, AND BLOCKTIN WARE, BAITANIA, METAL, & 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY—BALTIMORE. 


W. T. r, WALTERS. & CO. 


RE RURTHE 


ee } 
<< 
pa 
ma | 
eI 
Sa 
4. 
es 
Bs 
Poss § 


ace x @ uo oO = 4 s s 
0, 68, EXCHANGE PLACE, 
“BALTIMORE, 


Yn Bond W Tarchouses, of jour oten Amportation, 


“coan AC BRANDIES—Otard, Hennesy, Pinet, Martel, dec. ; ROCHELLE BRANDIES— 
Seigne tte. Pellevoisin) pag & Co,, &e.; HOLLAND GIN—Grape, Crown, rake Pear, 
é&e.;: WINES—com Champaigne, sherry, Port. Madeira, &c. 

AMERICAN LI On . included, in which we guarantee the finest and (sae)? B 

Rye Whiskey in the U nited States—“ Baker,” “ Martin,” “ Extra Superior (8 uperior 
Qid Monongahela.” &e. Domestic Brandy, Gin, Pure Spirits, Tuscaloosa 
Whiskey, Bitters, Imitation Wine. Ginger, . Lavender, and Wild Brandy. 
All cuaranteed to be unsurpassed, and to give satisfaction or be taken back. 

Tice lowest Cash Prices will be accepted, or the most liberal terms on credit, toapproved 
pertics. 
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which Bei ty t ey: 
yet the truth falng 
rmed med by qalling on 1 the in 
Kg ee Colie, Colie, Cholera Morbus, 


ne of the Bowels, ht: 
tha horrible di 




















ADAPTED PRIMARILY 


Encluving S He 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN RLS 
PBR ANNUM, IN ADVAN 




















better kept than formerly. 


1. Note the Wea ind 
inform the office at 

2 Register your te 4 
ing for agents. pay an my Snort ; 

3. 1 rare lie Be ee 
continue Of three months which is : 
ie viene come to hand, see that they are returned by 

To Postmasters.~-The moment 
return the no 

tr 0 agents 
: James, (wth tam ig 


: 
































T.P Redmond, 10 
son, (order,) G10.— 


Catifornia —N,. . 






i chee vols.) 
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Soret —To July, 
Smith, $10, E. P. Ces 
son, #1 
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LAW AND AGENCY NOTICE. 
‘sonata paeecraricn Seca Wishinguiiaiacda 
=o ims, or in any of the Bur 
ofthe rth a gage oy to by 
daring psion 0 he Jt = ? B., 
Wisasanson, agen ; 














